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ABSTRACT 

This report presents the results of a study conducted 
by the Educational Priorities Panel (EPP) to determine what 
educational and support services New York City vocational education 
students receive, and to examine the characteristics of vocational 
education programs in city high schools. The two fields chosen for 
in-depth examination were data processing, offered primarily in 
academic/comprehensive high schools, and cosmetology, offered 
primarily in vocational schools. Areas discussed in the report 
include: (1) program goals, structure, content, and variations; (2) 
the process by which students interested in vocational training 
choose an appropriate school; (3) issues such as the role of 
teachers, availability of support services and technical assistance, 
borough level planning, and Cooperation between high schools and 
postsecondary institutions; (4) the relationship between schools and 
the private industrial sector; (5) availability of equipment and 
supplies for vocational education programs; and (6) program 
adaptation and access for special populations. Data on sex equity are 
also presented. Appended to the report are a description of the EPP 
study methodology , a proposed expenditure plan for 1982-1983 career 
education in New Yprk City, information on curriculum, and brief 
descriptions of existing work experience programs. (GC) 
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INTRODUCTION 

What do New York City public school students face as thev try to 
prepare for a career? First, they must choose a high school course ^ 
of study. They must sort through almost 60 0 programs listed, but 
inadequately described, in the High School Directory, with little 
assistance from knowledgeable counselors. Hoping to work after 
graduation, they may inadvertently choose a program geared mainly 
to preparing srudents for college. Once in high school, they may 
find that there is little access to up-to-date equipment: or texts, 
and that trained teachers In new technologies are in scarce supply. 
Expecting practical preparation, many will never be exposed to a 
real work situation, and they'll receive little information or 
guidance on finding and keeping a job. Finally, despite many 
students* desire to take intensive programs, they may find when 
they get to the schools of their choice, that there are too few 
courses offered in their field to leave them with anything but 
minimal career preparation. 

This is a discouraging experience for young people who will 
have to overcome the current astronomical youth unemployment rates. 
Although New York City public schools are expanding their career 
training programs to meet the critical need for job jpr eparation , 
to encourage students to stay in school, and to improve attendance, 
many programs ar,e not meeting these goals* 

Because of the growth and importance of vocational education, 
both to the city's young people and to its economy, the Educational 
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Priorities Panel decided to look at high school occupational training 
prcgrams. A follow-up to an earlier EPP study, Help Wanted ( 19S0 ) , 
which examined the central management and administration of these 
prcgrams, the current study focuses on the schools themselves, to 
see what ser^/ices students receive, and what these programs are 
really like. 

From looking at the Central structure. Help Wanted had concluded 

that the overall picture of vocational training programs was very uneven. 

The numerous strong prcgrams and acclaimed schools were more the results 

of the efforts of individuals than of system-wide policies. The goal 

of this study is to pursue the problem areas identified earlier and 

find their extent, causes and possible remedies. These issues are: 

tremendous variation in the structure and content 
of programs from school to school; 

inadequate information and guidance provided to 
students to choose among programs; 

- .inadequate links to industry; 

limited access tc occupational programs by special 
populations and boys and girls interested in enter- 
ing non-traditional occupational areas; 

outdated or inappropriate equipment, or machinery 
that was not installed. 

We did not attempt to evaluate the programs' effectiveness. Only ^ 

a longitudinal study that followed the students after graduation would 

accomplish that. ^^ether youngsters are adequately prepared to v/ork, 

whether they find and hold jobs in their fields — those are the ultimate 

tests of any vocational training program. However, while no guarantee 

of students' future success, a program's curriculum, its equipment, the 

preparation of its teachers, the depth and variety of the courses, and 

its links to industry, all serve as indicators of its quality. Industry 



participation in vocational education is especially important, not 
only to strengthen the programs themselves, but also to acquaint 
employers with public high school students and raise the credibility 
of a public school education in their eyes. 

We selected two program areas to examine in some depth. We 
looked at data pfoces^sin"! programs, one of five cluster^ within busi- 
ness education. (We did not include computer literacy uourses because 
they are not intended to offer occupational training, ) Business educa- 
tion programs have the largest student enrollment of any of the 
occupational areas, and the city's demand for skilled, clerical 
labor dictated that we study one of the business concentrations, 
The automation of business and industry and the development of more 
affordable computers made data processing a reasonable choice. We 
also studied cosmetology, in part because it had been chosen by the 
Board of Education as one of the first areas to undergo its "accred- 
itation" process (described on page 44-47), a move to establish 
minimum standards among all programs in one occupational area. 

Among the other reasons for the choice of these two programs 
are that both were described by Board of Education officials as 
typical of the range of occupational offerings, and they exhibit 
many of^ the variables we wanted to examine. First, cosmetology is 
offered primarily in vocational schools and data processing is 
mainly in academic/comprehensive schools. Also, they are operated 
by two different Bureaus of the Office of Career Education (OCE),* 
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The Office of Career Education is divided into six bureaus, each 
responsible forgone or more occupational areas. They provide 
technical expertise and coordination of programs for the high 
schools. 
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Finally, their study is particularly instructive because one is well 
established and highly standardised while the other is rapidly 
evolving and varies widely from school to school. Beyond the 
specific characteristics of these two programs, they share with 
all other programs a common structure, central administration, 
and goal. We have tried to focus on those problems and strengths 
that are not peculiar to these two programs, but are to be found 
In many others as well. 

To conduct this study, our research team spoke to administrators, 
teachers, support staff and students in 48 schools, personally visit- 
ing 37 of them. They also interviewed central Board of Education 
personnel and representatives of 65 private firms specializing in 
the two occupational areas we studied.* 

In the schools, they examined program goals and missions, range 
and number of course offerings, curriculum and program design, skills 
taught, admissions to programs, teacher recruitment and training, 
support services, and information students receive about progr.-^ms. 
EPP members were particularly concerned about the ability of students 
to c'uoose the program that best meets their needs and interests, 
given the wide range of occupational areas offered and the lack of 
standardization within occupational areas identified in Help Wanted . 

The word "standardization" needs clarification. While the EPP 
believes that certain basic technical skills and knowledge should be 
offered by all programs in an occupational area, this does not mean 
that they must all be the same or follow a rigid curriculum. Differences 
in equipment, teacher expertise, and student needs make uniformity 

* See Appendix A for complete methodology. 

b 
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unrealistic and unsound. But there must be assurances that all stu- 
dents in all programs are learning the necessary skills of that occupa- 
tion on equipment that is appropriate, with teachers who are properly 
trained. Curricula can be designed so that teachers are given models 
and guidelines that they can adapt to their situation or particular 
equipment. As long as the core skills are incorporated into each 
program, principals should have the flexibility to develop programs 
that make the best use of unique resources available to them, both 
the school and the community. Furthermore, students must be made 
aware of the differences among programs so they can make the best 
choice. Not every program needs to prepare students for jobs. 
However, if it is "advertised'* as career preparation, it should 
fulfill that promise. 

Overall, this report demonstrates that cosmetology programs are ' 
quite consistent in goals, structure, content, equipment and links to 
industry, while data processing programs are not. Cosmetology is a 
well-established program geared to meet the requirements of state 
licensing, while data processing is a new, evolving field dealing 
with a rapidly changing technology. To some extent, therefore, the 
variations in data processing are unavoidable, even desirable, when 
new approaches are yet to be tested. However, there are many 
mechanisms in the cosmetology area for the exchange of information 
and assistance, for industry involvement, and for the establishment 
of minimum standards which could well be emulated by data processing 
administrators . 

The report details significant differences, especially among 
data processing programs, in the following areas: 



goals and missions — some courses are geared to job 
preparation; others lead to higher education (pp. 11-13); 

type of school and department placement — placement of 
a program in a vocational or comprehensive high school 
or in an academic or business education department within 
a school often alters its goals and content (pp. 13-19); 

- intensity of offering one-third of the schools we visited 
with data processing programs do not offer enough courses to 
meet the minimum recommended sequence (pp. 19-?7); 

type of skills — some programs emphasize technical skills 
and others concentrate on pr e-vocational and work-readiness 
skills. Most students in data processing classes had 
very little understanding of the mechanics of getting a 
job (pp. 30-38); 

course content — textbooks and equipment vary widely (pp. 27-30); 

- access to equipment — the opportunity for hands-on experience 
ranges from practically none to extensive (pp» 33-44). 

Most distressing, the High School Directory, students' main source 
of information for choosing high schools and vocational programs, is 
inadequate, sometimes inaccurate, and gives no indication of these 
variations (pp« 43-52) . Other guidance services are totally insuffi- 
cient. And admissions requirements to similar programs vary without 
apparent reason (pp. 54-58). 

The EPP has made the following major recommendations: 



Programs and courses with the same stated goals and missions 
must be comparable. Students must be informed of these in 
advance and not led to believe that a vocational course is 
meant to lead to a j ob upon graduation, when ti; is is not 
the case. 

Programs offered as occupational programs sho'.U-d offer 
sufficient courses to fulfill curriculum standards for each 
occupational area. OCE should monitor programs to ensure an 
adequate number of course offerings. 

Whether an occupational program should emphasize technical 
or pre-vocational skills should depend on an analysis of 
the particular field; however, basic employability skills 
(attitudes, deportment, job-seeking skills) should be part 
of every vocational program. 
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- Work experience should be built into every vocational educa- 
tion program. 

- The High School Directory must be accurate and complete, and 
indicate significant differences in programs among schools. 
Other sources of information for incoming high school 
students should be expanded. 

Standardized admissions policies for comparable programs 
should be established, and irrelevant requirements elimi- 
nated. Students should be allowed to transfer as long as 
they can complete a sequence ar.d graduation requirements. 

Other issues affecting the content and consistency of programs include: 

- teachers — there is an acute shortage of vocational teachers; 
data processing teachers vary widely in licensing and back- 
grounds- 



support services — career counseling and job develop- 
ment and placement efforts are insufficient and poorly 
coordinated; 



technical assistance — though most central bureaus offer 
some assistance, only some schools take advantage of it; 

borough planning — recent efforts to establish borough 
advisory councils from the private sector are duplicative 
of existing efforts and divert attention from the need to 
analyze and coordinate resources among high schools on a 
regional basis; 



- work experience — despite numerous structures for industry 
involvement in vocational programs, work experience programs 
are inadequate to serve all occupational students. 

In addition to several specific recommendations to alleviate 

these problems, the EPP believes that industry involvement must be 

encouraged and increased. For example, industy can: 

train teachers and provide part-time instruction; 

- provide student exposure to the field and the world-of -work ; 

- review curriculum and equipment; 

- provide on-site training for students; 

- assist with job development and placement; 

- provide work experience. 

Despite a wide variety of programs, there are not enough job 
training slots to allow most students to participate. Industry has 
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not done all it could to assist vocational education and improve its 
own labor force, but the Board of Education has not been sensitive 
to the needs of business either, often failing to coordinate its 
outreach to s'pecific businesses, making duplicative requests, and 
otherwise being unable to adjust its plans and programs. 

A lack of equipment continues to plague occupational programs. 
The major reasons for this are shortages of funds, an absence of 
current inventories, poor communication and cv)ordination between 
schools and central officv^s, a cumbersome grant and proposal process, 
a dearth of expertise on the latest technological developments, 
and a lack of clear priorities. These problems and restrictions 
on the use of funds often result in some programs receiving unneeded 
equipment, while others must forego badly needed purchases; sometimes 
new equipment is bought when old equipment could have been repaired 
had there been adequate funds for maintenance. Funds for supplies 
are also scarce, ranging from a few cents ±o a few dollars per 
student. Many schools resort to student fundraising and charging 
students for necessary kits, uniforms, lab supplies or books. A 
$100 limit on supply purchases without a central purchase order 
causes delays and limits bulk buying. New procedures for planning 
purchases need to be further simplified but are expected to yield 
greater efficiency in the future. However, principals still need 
to have greater authority to make purchasing decisions. 

Access to vocational programs for special education students 
remains limited, mostly because the Office of Career Education and 
the Division of Special Education have not collaborated on planning 
programs to meet the needs of these youngsters. Furthermore, mosc 
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vocational teachers and administrators are unaware of the ootentiai 
capabilities of youngsters with handicapping conditions or of 
adaptive teaching methods ^ 

Occupational sex stereotyping continues. There is a lack of 
central support for getting boys and girls into nontraditional 
fields, although a few schools have made special recruitment efforts. 

Despite these very serious shortcomings, our researchers were 
impressed by much of what they saw in the classrooms. While there 
are problems associated with many aspects of the occupational 
ed ration system, tnere are good things happening in the classrooms 
and the schools. They report that teachers are dedicated, attendance 
and interest are high, and classes and shops engage students in 
meaningful activities. 

We are confident that this report is an accurate reflection 
and synthesis of the information we collected, and hope it aids 
the Board, the schools, and industry in designing and implementing 
quality occupational education programs. As strong believers in 
the importance of vocational education, we urge that the issues 
we raise here be addressed quickly. • 
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I. PROGRAM STRUCTURE, CONTENT mv VARIATION 

What do students encounter when they enter vocational education 
programs? The EPP wanted to know what these programs are like and 
how they vary from school to school. Help Wanted had found an 
enormous range in content and quality. We recommended then that a 
core of skills and knowledge should be ccxnmon to all programs in 
an occupational area, while still allowing schools to tailor programs 
to their particular student populations. This time our researchers 
went into the schools to look at the range in offerings, identify 
what causes or reduces this variation, and examine the move to 
accredit occupational education programs. 

They found wide variations among programs, especially in data 
processing, which, to some extent, is to be expected, considering 
the nature of that field. Some of these differences are legitimate 
responses to different student needs, teachers' backgrounds, or 
texts anr^ equipment. Others are clearly the result of different 
program goals, although students are not always made aware of these 
differences before entering the program. And others are the accidental 
differences that result from the program's particular location, the 
resources allotted to it, or the school administrator's interest in 
it. Efforts to share information and assistance, develop model 
curricula and establish minimum standards are insufficient to miti- 
gate these differences. The EPP believes that, above all, students 
must be assured that they will receive the basic skills necessary to 
prepare for a particular occupation, and that they should be able to 
make high school and career choices on the basis of full information. 
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This latter point is described more fully in Chapter II, In this 
chapter, we examine prograuu structure, content and variation. We 
have looked at the following elements of the programs: 

- goals and missions; 

- school placement; 

- department placement; 
intensity of offering; 

~ course content; 
types of skills; 
equipment ; 

- accreditation. 

1 . Goals and Missions 

What are the purposes of occupational education programs at the 
high school level? Should they prepare students to enter the job 
market or go on to college and further training? Should they provide 
intensive preparation in technical skills or merely serve as explora- 
tions into possible careers? 

There were a variety of answers to these questions auuong school 
staff, central Board administrators, industry representatives, and 
students.* The only thing on which everyone agrees is that students 
who enroll in occupational j)rograms should leave high school with 
marketable skills, able to get a job if they wish . In fact, however, 
this goal is not addressed in all vocational programs. Many people 
also stress the need to provide students with the option of continuing 
their education . 

Cosmetology prlDgrams all lead to the New York State Licensing 
Excimination. Virtually all the students take the examination and 
at least 85 percent of the students in each high school pass. Most 
schools achieve a 90 percent passing rate. Cosmetology programs 

* See Appendix B for OCE's Goals Statement ^ 

io 



prepare their students for jobs after high school . Students may 
also go on to college. 

In all but one school, persons connected with cosmetology pro- 
grams — administrators, teachers, and students — said that any 
student who wanted a job could get one. They are most likely to 
work in beauty salons and department stores — jobs using the manual 
and technical skills of the trade, rather than positions in sales, 
marketing, or research in the large cosmetics corporations. 

g^QriQ^^^l/ /^^^^ processing programs stress further training 
and the need to go on to college to advance in the computer profession , 
However, data processing programs offered in the business education 
departments are more likely to provide skills leading to employment 
immediately after high school than computer courses offered in aca- 
demic programs, which make no such claims. 

Entry level jobs in data processing include data entry clerks, 
junior operators, and junior programmers. Of these, the latter two 
may require further training, especially since the job market for 
entry level progrcmimers in the New York City area is now very 
crowded. Teachers and administrators recognize that entry level 
opportunities are limited, and thus serve their students well by 
directing them to college. A negative effect of this, however, is 
that they gloss over the question of jobs, career paths, and the 
development of marketable skills. 

As a result, students have unclear notions about the career 
paths open to them, and how to define and reach career goals . Even 
cosmetology students, who on the whole had thought more concretely 
about their futures and who received more help from teachers in 



considering their careers, were confused about or unaware of the 
range of options that might be open to Uhem. 

Certainly, data processing programs do not have to be designed 
to lead to a job if that is inappropriate for the particular program. 
But participating students should be aware of the programs' goals 
and missions and not be led to believe that they can secure a job 
upon completing the high school course if that is not the case, 

2 . yocational vs . Academic/Comprehensive Schools * 

Traditionally, vocational programs were offered in the vocational 
high schools, whose physical plants were equipped with shops and 
machinery. Shop classes were double periods (two periods back-to- 
back). The Office of Career Education still defines vocational and 
occupational programs as two-year courses which meet for a minimum 
of 10 periods a week (but not necessarily double periods) and provide 
entry level skills. The terms vocational and occupational programs 
are used interchangeably in this report to refer to this definition. 

More recently, career training has been introduced as an integral 
part of every high school. Whether the program is offered in a voca- 
tional or an academic/comprehensive high school, the EPP believes it 
should meet the same standards as defined above for all vocational 

* Of the 109 high schools in New York City in 1982-83/ 22 are vocational 
schools, 68 are "academic/comprehvmsive, " 6 are "educational options" 
schools (which have distinctive programs and a mix of students who 
achieve at varying levels), 4 are specialized high schools, and 10 
are alternative schools. Vocational schools date from a time when 
students were tracked into academic, vocational and commercial (or 
general) programs, and received different diplomas. In 1965, 
the Board decided to eliminate this system and began to make all 
high schools "comprehensive." Six vocational schools were closed, 
but the emphasis now is on equipping all schools to offer both 
academic and occupational preparation. 

17 
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proqrams . 

In the past, business education courses were offered exclusively 
in academic high schools, and were intended for those who sought 
jobs rather than college after high school; vocationsLL schools 
offered the trade and technical programs more traditionally perceived 
as "vocational" training. Now, however, academic/ccanprehensive 
schools are equipping shops and labs to provide the training that 
used to be the purview of vocationsLL high schools alone. At the 
same time, vocational schools are offering business education 
courses. This crossover between categories of schools is an in- 
formal approach to making all schools "comprehensive," as the 
Board intended when it decided to phase out vocational schools in 
1965* Although vocational schools are no longer being closed, the 
distinctions between the schools are breaking down. Even so ^ 
whether academic/comprehensive schools have the capability to 
offer the same kind of intensive occupational training that voca- 
tional schools traditionally offered has frequently been questioned. 

Our research team visited 25 academic/comprehensive schools, 
three educational options schools, eight vocational schools, and 
one sdternative school. They found that academic/comprehensive 
and vocational schools differ in mariiy respects — in the emphasis 
they place on going to college versus working, and in the support 
services leading to one or both options; in whether they coffer 
double period concentrations and enough different courses for at 
least a two year sequence; and in attitudinal differences about 
their mission in regard to career preparation. But there was 
nothing to preclude academic/comprehensive schools from offering 
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quality occupational education programs^ and in fact some do » 



An example of an academic/comprehensive school that has succeeded 
in offering an intensive vocational program is Sarah Hale, which was 
a vocational school until 1974« This school offers double periods in 
its cosmetology and other vocational programs / allocates teachers to 
its expanding cosmetology program, ensxires that students can work in 
the field, and advertises and recruits for the program. It is cer- 
tainly as capable as a regular vocational school of providing inten- 
sive training leading to entry level employment. 

An interesting example of an academic/comprehensive school 
offering an occupational education program is Lafayette High School, 
which started a 10-period, two-year cosmetology course for its special 
education students was then demanded by non-handicapped students as 
well. While it makes no claims to lead to the New York State Licensing 
examination as all other cosmetology programs do, it offers vocational 
education as defined by OCE and the federal Vocational Education Act 
(VEA). 

However, the failure of some academic/comprehensive schools to 
provide adequate vocational programs is illustrated by some data pro- 
cessing programs. Out of the 31 schools we visited, only two educa- 
tional options schools offer intensive business specializations with 
double period classes and two vocational schools provide students 
with double periods (only one of them for two years). More learning 
and hands-on experience can be provided in a double period than in 
two, non-adjacent single periods. In fact, many schools do not 
offer enough different courses so that a student can take 10 single 
periods a week for two full years (see Intensity of Offering section. 
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pp. 19-27). All academic/comprehensive schools should adapt their 
scheduling and teacher time to provide students with the benefit of 
doxible period classes * 

Academic/comprehensive high schools can and should offer voca- 
tional programs that meet OCE's definition^ providing that; 

- the physical plant and shops are properly equipped; 

there is commitment by the administration and 
guidance office (in policy and resource allocation) 
to provide information about jobs as well as college; 

enough different courses (preferably double periods) 
are offered for at least a two-year concentration; 

connections to industry exist, to keep the program 
up-to-date and the curriculum relevant, and provide 
work experience opportunities for students • 

3. Departmental Placement in Data Processing Programs 

Data processing prograias may be offered as business education 
courses (under the aegis of business education departments), or as 
academic courses (within math, science, or computer science depart- 
ments) • Of the 31 schools we visited, 11 have data processing 
programs only in the business education department • One school 
has programs with computers only in the math department, 17 have 
courses offered in both business education and math, one has courses 
offered in both business education and computer science, and one 
school has a separate computer science department which coordinates 
all business and academic computer courses. 

In general, courses and programs entitled "Data Processing" come 
under business departments, while those called "Computer Science," 
"Computer Math," or "Computer Technology" fall under academic depart- 
ments • The programs listed in the 1981-82 High School Directory under 

^0 
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"Data Processing" refer only to those in the business area; however, 
there is nothing that made this clear to students or indicated which 
actually fit the definition of an occupational program. In the 
1982-83 Directory, the programs are listed under the title "Computer 
Science" and appear to include both business and academic-related 
courses; however, nowhere in the book is this distinction made for 
students. (See later discussion of information students receive, 
pp. 48-49.) 

The distinction is important because academic and business 
computer courses have different goal.o, different course content, 
and different equipment. Most academic computer courses make no 
claims about j?reparing students for entry level jobs or even 
computer careers, but are very clear that they expect students 
to go on to college . Course content focuses on computer literacy, 
programming, knowledge of the math and science, computer languages, 
and facility with the smaller more affordable microcomputers. 
Because these smaller machines are priced anywhere from $800 to 
$3,000, depending on capacity and capabilities, schools can usually 
own more of them, thus increasing the likelihood that students 
will get sufficient hands-on experience. 

In contrast, business'^education-sponsored courses are mandated 
by OCE to provide students with entry level skills . They also are 
supposed to follow the stated goals for all occupational education 
programs of providing the option to go to college or get a job 
upon graduation. However, recognizing that the number of entry 
level positions for high school graduates is limited and reluctant 
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to confine students to the lower level keypunch jobs, business 
computer teachers often stress the need for further training to 
advance in the field. Teachers and administrators expect most of 
their students to continue studying business education at local 
two and four year colleges. 

Coarse content in business education data processing focuses 
on data entry, computer operations, computer languages used in 
business, and in some schools, prograunming in the business languages. 
These languages usually require the larger, more expensive equipment, 
as does instruction in computer operations. A self-contained unit 
of at least the medium-sized (called "mini") category is needed. 
This means that either a school must have terminals connected to 
the Board's large computer (used also for administration, and 
thus not always available for student use) , or self-contained 
units, which have cost between $30,000 and $120,000 apiece. New 
technology is now introducing smaller middle-sized computers for 
between $6,000 and $50,000, but all these machines are stilX more 
expensive than the personalized computers. The result is that 
students in these programs may have limited opportunity for hands- 
on experience. The differences in programs' access to equipment 
is discussed in greater detail on pp. 38-44, and documented in 
Table 1. 

In those schools where computer courses are offered in both 
the business education and academic departments, and in those 
where business education is the sole provider of computer courses, 
business education staff complained that they were not accorded 
the same status within their schools as the academic departments. 
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This tension was explicitly expressed by business education personnel 
from at least six different schools, who said that the elective 
nature of their courses required continuous recruitment of students, 
that guidance counselors often steer the brighter students away from 
enrolling in business education courses, and that support and guidance 
ser'/ices in the school emphasize college placement but not work 
preparation and acquisition of marketable skills. 

The EPP believes that the location of a program in an academic 
or business education department should not substantially affect the 
content and purpose of the program, except where differences are 
explicitly stated. Courses with the same goals and descriptions 
must be comparable . 

4. Intensity of the Offerings 

In our earlier study, the EPP found a great range from school to 
school in how many courses were offered, for how many periods, for how 
many years. 

Intensity is an important consideration in both data, processing 
and cosmetology. In cosmetology, the requirement that students have 
1,000 hours of classroom instruction to take the licensing exsun, and 
the likelihood that students will work in the field on graduation 
demand a minimum concentration of 10 periods a week. In data process- 
ing, evaluators and industry experts say it takes several hundred 
hours of instruction to properly learn a computer language as well 
as sufficient time for hands-on experience at the computer. The 
sharing of computers among three, four, or more students increases 
the amount of class time necessary for each student to learn to 
operate the computer. 
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The frequency of contact between teacher and students has other, 
perhaps more important, effectiS than simply what or how much students 
learn. Especially in the traditional vocational structure, where 
students are with the same teacher for large blocks of time, teachers 
are often closely involved with their students' lives. Given the 
shortage of adequate guidance services and job placement counseling, 
this close relationship has proved critical to keeping students in 
school, teaching them appropriate work behavior, and increasing 
their chances for a successful future. 

Most educators recognize the importance of a concentrated program 
to provide career preparation. In addition to OCE's 10 period a week, 
two-year standard, the State Education Department has established a 
10 period a week minimum requirement for all occupational programs to 
be eligible for state and federal financial aid. 

The EPP believes that these standards should apply to all occupa- 
tional programs, except where an assessment of the field or of student 
needs reveals that different standards would be more appropriate. 

All eight cosmetology programs offer a three year sequence with 
at least 10 periods a week of shop and instruction . All except one 
increase to 15 and 20 periods in the 11th and 12th grades. Thus, 
although there is some variation in intensity, the state-mandated 
minimum concentration for licensing is achieved by all schools. 

There is a great range in the intensity of data processing pro- 
grams (Tables 1 and 2). The Bureau of Business Education recommends 
a two year sequence of total of 10 periods a week including at least 
fivQ PQyiQ/^s each semester in data processing and the rest in related 
electives .* Suggested electives include accounting, business math, 

* See Appendix C for Curriculum Structure. 
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TABLE 1 



DATA PROCESSING PROGRAMS 
Listed in High School Directory vs. Intensity of Offering vs. Access to Equipment 



Schools 
Visited 
( A thru KE) 

A 
B 

C 

D 

E 
F 



H 
I 
J 
K 

L 
M 

N 
O 
P 



Listed in 
HS Directory 
1981-82 

X 
X 

No 

No 

No 
X 



X 
X 
X 

No 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 



Listed in 
HS Directory 
1982-83 

No 
X 

X 

X 

No 
X 



No 
X 

No 
X 

No 

X 

X 

No 

X 



Number of 
different courses 
of fered/departmt . 



6 

6 
3 
3 



BE 

math 
math 

1 BE 

4 math 
4 BE 
incomplete data 
3 BE 

2 math 

8 including 
Business Insti. 
& holding power ^ 
program 

4 

4 

1 

3 



3 in spring 
1 in spring 
1 

11 



Maximum years 
of Business Ed* 
sequence (5 
periods/week 

new program 

2 

1 1/2 



new program 

1 1/2 
1 

2 + 
Business 
Institute 

2 
2 

1/2 
1 1/2 

2 
1 

1 or 1/2 

1 

3 



# periods 
per week 
per course 

5 

5 

5 

5 
5 

5 

5 



5 
5 
5 
5 

5 
5 
5 
5 

5 in 10th 
10 in 11th 
& 12th 

10 



Access to 
equipment : 
# of students 
per machine 

2:1 

3/4:1 

2/3 : 1 

2/3:1 
incomplete data 

problems gettir^g 
equip, operative 
6/7: 1 



15:1 
15/30: 1 
20: 1 

10:1 key punch 
30 : 1 micro 
30:1 
1 
1 



i 



6 

5/6 

15:1 
2/3:1 



Beg : 13:1 key- 
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TABLE 1 (continued) 



Schools 
Visited 
(A thru EE) 



S 
T 
U 
V 



W 

X 
Y 



2 

AA 

BB 
CC 
DD 

EE 



Listed in 
HS Directory 
1981-82 



X 
X 
X 

No 



Listed in 
HS Directory 
1982-83 



X 

No 
No 
X 



Number of 
different courses 
of f ered/departmt • 



Maximum years 
of Business Ed. 
sequence (5 
periods /week 



Listed under 
the wrong borough 
No 



X 
X 
X 

No 
X 

No 



X 
X 



No 

X 

X 
X 
X 



3 BE 

(4 in spring) 

6 BE 

4 math 
6 

2 

4 BE 

5 math 
2 BE 

1 math 



1 

1/2 
3 + 



- 1 



spr, 4 BE 3 

" 5 math 

6 3 

— ~ incomplete data — 

2 

1 Bus. 

6 math 

7 including 3 + explor. 
exploratory 

2 + Business 1 

Institute 
6 3 incl. 

intro. + 
DP seminar/ 
work 

experience 

1 1/2 BE only 

3 
2 
3 

2 - next fall 
2 BE 

2 1/2 comp.sci. 
1 

1/2 



# periods 
per week 
per course 



5 
5 
5 
5 



10 
15 
20 
5 



12 



5 
5 

5 
5 



9th 

10th 

11/12 



Access to 
equipment : 
# of students 
per machine 

6 : 1 keypunch 
2/3; 1 micro 
2/3 : 1 micro 
incomplete data 
incomplete data 
6 : 1 beginning 

classes 
2 : 1 micros 
5:1 



9:1 



6:1 



2:1 

7:1 

6:1 
12: 1 

12: 1 
10: 1 
4:1 



Key: BE = Business Education 

2/3 : 1 means two or three students to each machine 



^-^urce: Interviewees at each school 2 
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TABLE 2 



DATA PROCESSING COURSES - Spring '82 



School * Course Titles 

A Comp Math 

Int. Comp 
BASIC 2 



Intro to D-P 

DP 

DP 

DP 

DP 

Computer Math 
Computer Math 
Computer Math 



Basic Programming 
Adv. Programming 
Computer Projects 
Business Data Proc« 

Computer Math 1 
Computer Math 2 
Business Ed. Comp. 
Business Ed. Comp. 



E 



H 



Comp. Math 1 
Computer Data 



Comp. Math 
Comp. Math 



D-P COBOL 
D-P COBOL 
D-P RPG 
D-P RPG 

Adv. Comp. Op- TABS 
Data Proc. RPG-TABS 
Intro to Comps- 

Holding Power 
Intro to Comps-LPC 



Data Proc. (2) 
Data Proc (4) 



# of # of 
Pupils Classes 



165 
141 
25 



35 
170 
59 
32 
29 
68 
69 
32 



200 
68 
9 
30 

86 
26 
75 
84 



21 
195 



31 
28 



65 
34 
103 
29 
32 
32 

26 
37 



50 
16 



6 
5 
2 



1 

5 
2 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 



6 
3 
1 
1 

3 
1 
2 
3 



1 
5 



1 
1 



2 
1 
3 
i 

1 
1 

1 
1 



2 
1 



School Course Titles 



K 



M 



# Of 

Pupils 



Computer Math 
Comp. Prog • RPG 
Comp. Prog . COBOL 



Computer 



DP 1 
DP 3 

Comp. Prog • 
Comp. Prog • 
Comp. Prog • 
Comp. Tech. 
Comp. Tech. 
Comp. Tech. 
Comp. Tech. 
Int. Data Proc. 
Comp. Prog . 2 RPG 
Tech. Theory 



Data Proc. 
Data Proc. 
DP COOP 



Intro D-P 



D-P 
Comp. 



Math 



Comp. Math 1 
C^^np. Math 2 
Intro DP-LGC 
Basic PRG 1 
Comp. Acct. 
RPG PRGM 2 
COMP APPL 2 
COBOL 2 
Key Punch 



40 
134 
50 



54 



36 
32 

25 
22 
21 
29 
25 
22 
21 
45 
7 
29 



134 
26 
28 



111 



97 
23 



31 
29 
118 
116 
82 
85 
213 
213 
137 



# of 
Classe s 

1 
5 
2 



1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 



4 

1 
1 



3 
1 



1 
1 
4 
4 
3 
3 
7 
8 
5 



ERIC 
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TABLE 2 (continued) 



DATA PROCESSING COURSES - Sprirg '82 



# of 



School* Course Titles 



# of 



Line 



Pupils Classes 



U 



Comp, 
D-P 1 
RPG 1 
COBOL 
COBOL 



Science 2 



Intro to DP 
RPG 1 
COBOL 1 
Ccxnp< 
Marketing 



Literacy 



Elec< 
Elec, 
Elec, 
Coinp« 
Ccmp* 
Conip* 
Comp* 



D-P 1 
D-P 2 
D-P 3 
Math 1 
Math 2 
Math 3/4 
Math 5 



Data Processing 
Data Processing 
Comp* Literacy 



Data Processing 
Data Processing 
Keyboard 

Data Proc. Co-Op 
Computer Service 



Comp. Electronics 

Cal • Keypunch 

Data Proc. 

Comp. Algebra 2 

Computer Concepts 

BASIC 

FORTRAN 

COBOL 

Adv. Basic 

Comp* Lab 



Adv. Data Proc. 
Inter • Data Proc< 
Basic Data Proc. 



55 
100 
38 
57 
68 
137 
47 
48 

64 



65 
15 
17 
108 
89 
21 
15 



170 
24 
68 



201 
46 
46 
22 
30 



23 
65 

106 
46 

180 

142 
16 
16 
20 

132 



26 
21 
68 



2 
3 
1 
2 
3 
3 
1 
1 



2 
1 
1 
4 
3 
1 
1 



5 
1 
2 



6 
2 
2 
1 
1 



1 
2 
3 
2 
5 
5 
1 
1 
1 
5 



1 
1 
2 



School Course Titles 



W 



AA 



BB 



CC 



DD 



XPL Data Proc, 
XPL Word Proc, 



RPG 
COBOL 

Comp. Math 
Comp. Math 
Comp. Math 



Computer Math 
Computer Lab 
Data Proc. 
Comp. Programmir^ 



Comp. Math 1 
Comp. Math 3 
Comp. Literacy 
Data Proc. 
Data Proc. 
Comp. Prog. R 
Comp. Prog. R 
Comp. Prog. CH 
Comp. Prog . CH 



# of 
Pupils 



60 
61 



141 

33 
55 
76 
30 



207 
76 

50 



37 
29 
24 
61 
27 
90 
31 
37 
34 



Comp. Math 143 

Comp. Math 61 

Comp. Math 17 

Comp. Project 27 

Comp. Prog. 136 

Comp. Prog. 57 



Comp. Math 53 

Comp. Math 46 

Bsnss Comp D-P 32 

Co-Op Comp D-P 51 



Comp. Math 79 

Comp. Math 26 

Business Comp. 150 

Business Comp. 38 



# of 
Classes 



2 
2 



4 

1 
2 
3 
1 



6 
1 



2 
2 
1 
2 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 



5 
2 
1 
1 
4 
2 



2 
1 
1 
1 



2 
1 
4 
1 
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TABLE 2 (continued) 

DATA PROCESSING COURSE^ ^ - Sprirg '82 



School* Course Titles 



Line 



# of # of 
Pupils Classes 



EE 



#1 



#2 



#3 



Comp. 1 
Comp. 2 
Comp. Prog 



Math 



Regents Com. Math 
BIL 

Computer 
Computer Lab 
Data Processing 
Bus. Math Reg. Comp. 
Bus. Math Reg. Comp. 



D-P 1 
D-P 2 



Comp. 

Comp. Lab 
CMSP 

Comp. 1 

Comp. 2 

Comp. 4 

Comp. Lab 



129 
35 
81 

32 
37 
70 
37 
79 
39 
81 



89 
29 



204 
42 
23 
62 
88 
12 
42 



3 
1 
3 



2 
1 
2 
1 
2 
2 
2 



3 
1 



8 
2 
1 
2 
3 
1 
2 



School Course Titles 



#7 



#8 



#9 



Data Proc. COBOL 

Comp. Analysis 

BASIC 

FORTRAN 

COBOL 

Math Data Proc. 

Comp. Prog . 
Micor Comp Prog 
Micro Comp Prog 
Data Proc. 

Comp. Lab 

Comp. Math 

Comp. Math 

Comp. Prog . 

Comp. Prog . 



# of 
Pupils 



77 
61 
66 
17 
29 
29 

57 
106 
21 
58 

204 
98 
34 
73 
20 



# of 
Classes 



2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 

2 
3 
1 
2 

8 
3 
1 
2 
1 



#4 Comp. Math 25 1 

Data Proc. 43 52 2 

Data Proc. 41 72 2 

Computer 1 76 3 



#5 Comp. Math 27 1 

Key Punch 20 1 

Programming 2 0 1 



#6 Data Proc. 40 1 

Data Proc. 119 2 



SOURCE: High School Organization Charts 

* Lettered schools were visited by the EPP research team. 
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word processing and other business education courses. The selection 
of electives available in a school will greatly affect students' sched- 
uling ability and their ability to complete the recommended sequence), 
(The Bureau's suggested program accounts for all academic requirements 
with an additional year of math and foreign language, demonstrating 
it is quite easy to fit an occupational concentration into the normal 
academic schedule.) 

The first problem is that the vast majority of data processing 
courses are single periods. Of the 31 data processing programs our 
research team visited, only four schools offer double periods, guaran- 
teeing that a student will take 10 periods a week. 

More important, in two-thirds of the schools it is not possible 
for a student to put together a two-year sequence of 10 single periods 
a week of data processing courses. And one-third of the schools 
fail to offer even the minimum requirement of five ^periods a week 
for two complete years . Of 31 schools, only 10 offer enough data 
processing courses to fill 10 periods per week for two years. Three 
of these are schools in which courses in the math department would 
be needed to fill out the sequence. Nine other schools offer the 
possibility of a two-year sequence of five periods a week of data 
processing courses; five of them offer 10 periods a week during one 
or two semesters and all nine offer 10 periods per week for two years 
including related electives. Eight schools have one or one-and-a-half 
year sequences in data processing, and therefore, even with electives 
cannot meet the recommended standard. Two other schools offer only 
one course in data processing; and one has one course in the math 
department and one in business education. Our researchers found no 



evidence that these truncated sequences were based on an assessment 
of training requirements or student needs. 

In all of the schools but the four with double periods, whether 
or not students manage to put together an intensive sequence depends 
on the total courses offered^ the scheduling of those courses, and 
the advice they receive in designing their schedules. Our researchers 
had no we^y of finding out^ nor does the Board currently collect 
information on, how many students are able to complete the suggested 
sequence. 

The Bureau of Business Education has recommended a flexible 
curriculum structure for all business education concentrations to 
meet the 10 period a week/ two-year sequence standard. The EPP be- 
lieves that at least those minimum course offerings should be available 
at every school offering business- education. Obviously, this does 
not preclude special short-term, intensive offerings geared to prepare 
students for specific jobs when the program has been designed with 
industry input. 

Clear standards of intensity of offering should be established 
and enforced. OCE should monitor all progrcims advertised as occupa- 
tional programs to insure that an intensity of courses adequate to 
meet these standards is being offered. Where progrcims are not meant 
to be intensive, they^ should be clearly labelled as such. Programming 
should allow for the scheduling of double or adjacent periods. 
Students must have the opportunity to take a two-year seq^uence . 

5. Content 

The content of cosmetology progrcims is fairly well standardized 
from school to school . Newly developed curricula (see Accreditation, 
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page 45) are in use at all eight programs; teachers are all licensed 
cosmetology teachers. 

The cohesiveness and consistency of the cosmetology offerings 
can be attributed to a number of factors: the cultivation of industry ^ 
an active standing committee and advisory commission, curriculum 
projects dating back a decade, frequent workshops and demonstrations 
in the latest techniques, and dedicated teachers and administrators. 
One assistant principal who has years of industry experience and has 
held central positions in the curriculum development projects does 
a great deal of the coordination and leadership among the programs 
and he is responsible for much of the cohesion. 

Despite the standardization of curriculum and cohesion among 
cosmetology programs, there is still a small degree of variation fro^ 
school to school, ^'/hile some variation is a positive response to the 
individual school population and the local commercial opportunities, 
other inconsistencies result from unevenness in the quality of teaching, 
job placement opportunities, and career counseling. 

Two-thirds of the data processing programs offer at least the core 
curriculum developed by the Bureau of Business Education. But, the 
actual course content, sequence ^ equipment » and teacher expe?'tise vary 
greatly. There are as many approaches as there are "resident experts" 
in the schools. The lack of an organized network for sharing of infor- 
mation and expertise exacerbates the incj^nsistency of offerings from 
school to school . 

In a field that is changing as rapidly as data processing, 
differences in course content are understandable. However, there 
are few mechanisms in place that would enable the courses to become 
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more consistent or to develop a consensus about the best approaches, 
texts, equipment, etc. 

Data processing programs use different texts . Many staff people 
complained that existing texts are inappropriate to high school use, 
of poor quality, or simply too expensive. At least five teachers 
wrote their own texts and two more photocopied college books. Part of 
the problem is that, because the newer books are not on the approved 
New York State textbook list, the school must pay for them out of 
already scarce supply money. More important, most ccxnputer texts cost 
as much as the year's per pupil textbook allocation for all courses. 

state textbook funds do not cover software at all, despite the 
state's oft-stated commitment to attracting high technology industry 
to the state. There is also no approved list of software — the pro- 
grams that make the computers perform given tasks. A list is being 
compiled by the Board's Computer and Science Information Unit. At 
least nine teachers design ccxnputer programs for their students to 
run. Thus course content varies because of differences in texts and 
software, and in the amount of money an individual principal is 
willing to allocate for them. 

The EPP recommends that there be a process for circulating 
information on the cpiality and appropriateness of texts for high 
school use. Industry should be involved in setting guidelines for 
evaluating texts and software which allow for the rapid advances in 
the field. The state should revise its textbook funding regulations 
to cover software purchases and allocate additional funds for this 
purpose. 

Finally^ differences in ecyuipnient do cause a range in the con*" 
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tent of data processing programs * (Also, see Access to Equipment, 
pp. 38-44) We do not expect all schools to have the same equipment, 
although some assistant principals said that minimum standards for 
data processing courses would force schools lagging behind on equip- 
ment to update their facilities. It is possible to teach students 
how different equipment would accomplish the same task in a different 
way, a^nd emphasize the concept involved, rather than to teach speci- 
fically for the machine being used in that particular classroom. 
Many teachers said that once you learn one computer language and 
understand the underlying logic, it is easy to learn a second. 
anphasis should be on the concepts and how to generalize from one 
application or piece of equipment to another, in order to minimize 
course differences due to equipment . 

6. Types of Skills 

Students in occupational education programs may learn technical 
skills, proper work attitudes, entrepreneurship and management, and 
basic literacy skills. How much eanphasis any one category of skills 
should receive is a matter of intense controversy among educators, 
employers, and students, and stems from the disagreement about the 
mission of occupational education programs, as discussed earlier 
(pp. 11-13). 

a. Technical skills. Most teachers in the programs believe 
that providing students with technical skills is the most important 
part of their job . "Technical skills are what make students employ- 
able," they say. "It gives them a leg up, a competitive edge in 
the job market." Staff suggested, and our researchers observed, that 

3d 
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gaining technical competency increases students' self confidence and 
reduces their anxiety about their futures • They believe that once 
a student masters the skills of one occupational area, learning 
another career area is much easier. Since workers of the future 
will probably make several career changes in their lifetime, this 
adap-Lability is important. 

Those who support high levels of competence in technical skills 
also emphasize the need for "state-of-the-art" equipment. Nearly all 
the school personnel interviewed in computer and word processing pro- 
grams asked for more and better equipment. They stressed they are 
training their students for jobs in the real world, and that hands-on 
experience is necessary to gain competence. Many did admit that 
some of the equipment could be less current, as long as there was at 
least one machine that was up-to-date. Then it would be possible to 
familiarize students with what is used in industry and to teach how 
to adapt the concepts from the old equipment to the new. Cosmetology 
teachers said that current equipment is essential to learning the 
newest techniques used in the salons. Students' chances of working 
upon graduation and increasing their salaries are increased by a 
knowledge of new equipment and techniques. 

Some educators and many industry people feel that providing 
basic technical, or "pre-vocational , " skills is the key , that what 
should be emphasized is the concept underlying the skill and how 
that skill can be adapted to other equipment or applications. 
Many feel that these basic technical skills can be learned on 
eqioifinent that is less than current or "state-of-the-art," or even 
on simulated training devices. 
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What do employers say about this controversy? In cosmetclogy , 
attitude, appearance and work experience are the primary factors 
in getting most salon jobs. Good technical skills are important, 
although the manager of Soul Scissors feels that students do not 
leave school with very high level technical skills, and require 
on-the-job training once employed. However, graduates are employ- 
able with a license and the level of skills they have when they 
leave school. Students who have mastered highly specialized skills 
in black hair styling and cosmetology are in demand. 

Few students entering the data processing field are able to fill 
data entry jobs with a high school diploma. For computer operator 
jobs in the federal government, a high school diploma is required, 
but many businesses prefer a community college or technical training 
institute degree, according to the Bureau of Labor Statistics' Occu- 
pational Outlook Handbook. Formerly, programming jobs depended 
more on facility than academic credentials, but now most positions 
demand a college degree. 

Different types of firms involved in data processing and 
compifters* require different technical and educational backgrounds 
of their new employees. Large corporations specializing in computers 
and data processing often have intensive training programs (though 
not necessarily in the city) and will hire people without experience, 
although most prefer a college degree. Consulting firms hire only 
high level, experienced programmers and systems analysts with college 
educations. Computer services require some degree of expertise, 

♦ We interviewed representative?, of 9 large corporations, 10 consulting 
firms, 12 computer services, 19 banks and 14 insurance companies. 
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usually less than that of the consultants just mentioned? employees 
must be able to make a good pr i-sentation. But one consulting firm 
which used to hire trainees for these positions said, "In an economic 
situation when our clients have cut back, we can't place trainees 
with them." 

Executives of seven data processing firms who hire high schoolers 
for entry level positions (mainly keypunch and data entry) said they 
looked primarily for good typii^ skills — accuracy and speed — as 
the only real technical requirement. When asked if familiarity with 
computers and data processing equipment was an advantage, one employer 
said, "Oh yes I It would be to everyone's advantage, and they'd get 
an increase in salary." Another said, "Yes, it's faster, easier. 
But we wouldn't want to have to trust a kid with a computer job." 
Keypunchers at one firm need "a good head on their shoulders," but 
there was no advantage to having a background in keypunch. Particu- 
larly in data entry work, many businesses commented that training on 
the job made more sense, because "each conpany has its own little 
idiosyncrasy." Thus, while having technical skills was seen as 
positive by some employers, they were neither a requ irement nor an 
expectation for entry level data p rocessing jobs, 

o To resolve this issue of technical skills and up-to-date 
ecpiipment. the EPP recommends that OCE conduct an analysis of each 
occupational area. The elements to consider include; 

1, Whether students will be entering the job market 
upon graduation, and what kind and what level of 
skill they will need to do that successfully; 

2, The job outlook in that field; 

3d 
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3. Whether students will be going on to further 
training in college, industry training programs, 
or technical training institutes, and what skills 
they need to gain access to any of these; 

4. How capital-intensive the equipment is, and how 
necessary it is that the equipment be current; 

5. What the opportunities for work experience are ^ 
on "state-of-the-art" equipfuent at industry sites; 

6. Whether industry provides training -'or prefers to 
hire already skilled and experienced workers; 

?• Whether there are other benefits to teaching 
technical skills on current equipment besides 
immediate employment; for example, does it keep 
students from dropping out, or stimulate the 
learning of basic literacy skills. 

We have analyzed cosmetology and data processing as examples 

of the kind of analysis that needs to be applied to all occupational 

areas. 

o Cosmetology programs are training students for jobs 
after high school. The licejising exam requires a 
body of technical skills and knowledge. Students' 
ability to get jobs, especially in the burgeoning 
field of black hair styling and beauty, depends on 
staying on top of latest techniques. Linkages with 
industry are providing some on-site, training, and 
many students work in salons while in high school. 
However, since the state requires 1,000 hours of 
classroom instruction, it is more feasible to offer 
training during this time in the school shops. 
Equipment, which is not terribly expensive, must 
be current and plentiful enough to permit all 
students adequate access. 

Thus in cosmetolo<^, we recommend that the emphasis 
continue to be on the teaching of technical skills 
using up-to-date equipment . 

o Data processing programs train students for a limited 
choice of entry level jobs. Most students are expected 
to go on to college to get further training. There 
is uncertainty about where the computer fie?d is 
headng, what the job openings are .likely to be, and 
how fast the field is expanding. At the moment, 
the New York entry level computer field is glutted 



and almost no one Is hiring high school students* 
New "generations" of computers are born every few 
months now, rather than every few years. Some 
equipment especladly the larger capacity com- 
puters — Is expensive. Smaller computers are not 
as costly, but It Is Important that there be enough 
for students to have easy access to hands-on exper- 
ience. Since this equipment can't easily be replaced 
with more modern equipment, It Is more feasible to 
teach pre-vocatlonal skills In data processing . 

There are currently only limited opportunities for 
on-site job training, and It Is doubtful that these 
can be Increased enough to serve a substantial 
number of students. In the meantdLme, the schools 
bear responsibility for keeping students on top 
of the technological revolution. They don't need 
the most sophisticated equipment to do this, but 
they do need conputers In the schools and In the 
classrooms. 

Finally, students are really excited by computers. 
Some students who are falling all other subjects 
come In to work on the equipment on their own time. 
Because computers often require a good commcmd of 
English and math, basic skills may Improve. 

Thus, In Data Processing, we recommend that the basic 
technical or pre-vocatlonal skills be emphasized, but 
that there be opportunity for students with Interest and 
ability to advance . Access to hands-on experience Is 
very Important In learning computers. But consistent 
use of '•state-of-the--art" equipment is not necessary. 
Basic training on less expensive equipment with exten- 
sive hands-on experience for every student should be 
the first priority. We support the current criteria 
established by the Office of Data Processing which 
demand that new computer purchases be compatible 
with existing eqxiipment and upgradeable for more 
complex tasks. 

Analyses of other occupational programs probably would lead to 
different conclusions about technical skills and equipment. For 
example, examination of heavily capital-intensive areas like 
Electronics leads to the recommendation that as much industry 
placement as possible be sought or that advanced technical training 



opportunities be offered in a regionalized center. We are calling 
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for a case-by-case analysis of each occupational area and responses 
that will best serve students* 

b. Work Attitudes and Job Readiness Skills* There is currently 
an emphasis on providing employeibility skills to students, in addition 
to and in some cases instead of technical skills * A manual developed 
by the Board of Education ("Getting Your Foot in the Door") has been 
tested and distributed; the State Education Department has mandated 
a year of Business Dynamics, stressing employability skills, as part 
of all business education programs* There is consensus about the 
practiccLL aspects such as filling out a job application, responding 
to interview questions, and where to look for a job* But there is 
serious disagreement about the best way to provide the attitudinal 
training — how to dress, speak, and behave on the job* 

Supporters of teaching employability skills say these are what 
students lack and what industry most wants* Teachers in business 
education complain that it means replacing time needed for skill 
training with less useful attitudinal work* Although the Bureau of 
Business Education has worked out a method of integrating these, 
attitudinal skills into the data processing skill training curricu- 
lum, teachers say it steals time from technical skills* Some teachers 
remain unconvinced that you can teach students work attitudes in a 
classroom setting* 

Despite these rumblings', some data processing programs do teach 
work attitudes* Still, most students in business education and data 
processing classes had very little understanding of the mechanics of 
getting a job / the aspect of ^ployability skills that causes the 
least controversy among educators* Our researchers' interviews of 
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studonts revealed that many do not know how to respond to a newspaper 
advertisement or how to locate employment agencies. They are not con- 
nected to any kind of network, unless they are lucky enough to have a 
teacher who can place then. They do not know how to ask for a job, 
sell themselves, show they are enthusiastic about working, or present 
their skills. Students with skills consider themselves unskilled 
because what they have learned is "a subject" in school, not a job 
skill. Other students may know to look in the newspaper, ask friends, 
apply to agencies, but few know how to apply for a job at a big firm 
except through the Board's* COOP program or the New York State employment 
counselors in the schools. Few have resumes or know what they are. 
Most have not heard of "career counseling," much less received it. 

Students stressed their need for training in these employabil- 
ity skills. Especially in business education classes, students 
reported again and again they were not told how to talk, dress, act, 
or what to expect in an office. In a high school with a major con- 
centration in business, students complained that: 

They talk vaguely about how to dress in the business 
world but never really explain what we would wear 
exactly. Everyone dresses weird in our school. The 
teachers don't set a good example. They throw pamphlets 
at us but no one sits down and talks to us. The work 
experience course is limited to seniors with room in 
their schedules and it's a hangout class anyway. 

In contrast/ cosmetology programs emphasize employability skills 
as an integral part of the students' training . The "client" is dis- 
cussed as frequently as curling irons because "this is a service 
business and you have to cater to the client." Said one teacher. 



Attitude is everything. Every day I talk about it. I talk 
about how to live in this society, how one has to provide 
for oneself /how to be a good citizen, and how it will 
all pay off in a career. 
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Cosmetology students said they were grateful to teachers who 
had steered than toward appropriate work behavior and insisted on 
high standards of performance. Students are told that cosmetology 
is a service profession requiring contact with the public, and that 
their behavior amd demeanor are key to their success. Cosmetology 
teachers present good role models in grooming and deportment. Com- 
bined with the technical skills they learn, and the clear evidence 
that their teachers care and are "on their backs" so that they will 
succeed professionally, students take this attitudinal training to 
heart. 

Exposure to the world of work, and recognition that getting a 
job depends on adhering to certain codes of behavior, are what make 
students tolerate and in fact demand training in employability skills. 
More likely to lead to jobs after high school/ cosmetology programs 
seem able to integrate enployability and technical training with ease. 
Within data processing programs, which are less likely to lead to 
employment until after college, there is more difficulty teaching 
work attitudes. But many data processing students will still need 
jobs during and after high school, even if they do pursue higher 
education. This lends ' credence to our belief that every student 
should have a work experience component as part of any occupationsiL 
education program. We will discuss this further in Chapter IV. 

7. Access to Eiyiipment 

Most cosmetology jgrog rams can provide access to equipment for 
all their students at once . One or two programs had more serious 
problems^ especially with their physical plants — the condition of 



the wirii^ and plximbing, the size of the shop and how crowded it 
was, the need to electrify rooms to expand the program. Distribution 
of VEA funds for equipment by the Bureau of Trade and Technical Educa- 
tion appears to have been fairly equitable. 

In data processinc^ programs, there are significant problems 
in providing access to computers and hands-on experience . Table 
1 shows the range in equipment. Table 3 lists the specific equip- 
ment at each school. A very small number of progrcims have enough 
computers or "stations" to have two students working at each. 
Many more classes have groups ranging from 4-10 students sharing 
one machine. In several programs, access is so limited that students 
wait in line to type up their cards on the one single working key- 
punch machine, or come up one-by-one to the front of the room to 
enter two ccmmands on the lone personal computer. Some courses 
use the computer at the central Board or Brooklyn College and 
share a single terminal at the school that is used for adminis- 
trative purposes as well as instruction. In these cases, students 
may never get to run their programs at all. 

As mentioned earlier (see pp. 16-19), some variation in equip- 
ment seems to be related to the departmental placenent of the data 
processir^ courses. For example, two schools that have microcomputers 
for every one or two students, plentiful course offerings and super- 
intendents who put funds into the computer program, offer their main 
computer program \inder the math department. In both these cases, 
business education departments also teach computer courses. In one, 
the business education computer courses have access to the computer 
lab but for fewer periods and the math department controls the 
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TABLE 3 



DATA PROCESSING EQUIPMENT 



School 
A 
B 



F 



H 
I 



Equipment 
(As of Spring, 1982) 

1 Coimnodore Pet (micro) 

1 Apple 

2 Pets (micros) 

3 TRS-80's 

5 Keypunch machines 
1 Terminal 

Keypunch machines 

1 IBM System/3 (mini) 
26 Keypunch machines 
12 Pets (micros) 

1 Digital PDP 1134 (mini) 
with 5 stations 

1 IBM System/3 (mini) 
17 Keypunches 
3 Diskette entry stations 



1 Data 100 Terminal with 
5 Keypunch 
12 micros (in math) 

9 Pets (micros) 

1 IBM System/32 (mini) 
3 Pets (micros) 



Comments 



Turned down an IBM Systems 3 
because outdated,, maintenance 
too costly 

Hookup to UAPC computer 



Computer literacy only 

Also use as terminal to UAPC 
Outdated system, trying to 

replace. 
Was not being used by central, 

asked and got it transferred. 



8 broken 

Students run prograims 1x 
semester 



More modern than IBM 3, but^^^^ 
new models have replaced the 
32 



K 



IBM System/3 (mini) 
3 Micros (in math) 

1 Data 100 Terminal 

2 Keypunch machines 
Math Computer Lab: 
Hewlett-Packard Plotter, 
Calculator (for typir^ 
cards ) 

15 Pets (micros) 
11 Apple II (better micros) 
6 Printers 

1 Digital PDP 1134 (mini) 
with 6 stations 



In program office, used also 
by business education 



School 



Equipment 
(As of Spring, 1982) 



Comments 



M 



N 



1 I3BM System/32 (mini) with 
3 Keypunches 



1 IBM System/3 
30 TRS-80»s (micros) 



Waiting for the newer IBM 
34 with 8 terminals and 2 
printers 

Trying to trade in the 
System 3 for a more modern 
mini 



1 Terminal hooked up to UAPC 

5 Keypunch machines 

3 Pets 

1 Digital PDP 1134 (mini) 

12 Pets (micros) 

1 Terminal hobked up to UAPC 

13 Micros 

1 Data 100 Terminal 

2 Keypunches 

3 Micros 



S 
T 

U 



1 Digital PDP 1134 (mini) 

1 Data 100 Terminal 

2 Keypxinch machines 

1 Data 100 Terminal 
connected to Board 

1 IBM 32 (mini-2 years old) 
with 2 diskette machines 
(IBM 3742) 

3 Pets (micros) 

2 Pets 



1 Printer 

1 Card Reader 

3 Keypunch machines 



Hooked up to Board, but 
students do not get to 
run programs 



W 
X 



3 Pets 

1 IBM System/3 (mini) 
Micros (in math) 



Hookup to Board computer 
13 Micros 
1 Printer 
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School 



Equipment 
(As of Spring f 1982) 



Conunents 



1 Data 100 Terminal hooked 
up to Board 

2 "old" micros 

7 Keypunch machines 2 broken 

1 Data 100 Terminal 

(connected to Board) 
6 Keypunch machines 
1 IBM 3742 Card Feeder, 

Diskette Data Reader 



®® 1 IBM System 32 (mini) with 

3 Stations 

Terminal connected to Board 
2 IBM 3742 Dual Entry 
Stations 

1 Diskette Entry machine 

4 Pets 

2 old Hewlett-Packard 
(micros) 

DD 1 Data 100 Terminal 

7 Keypunch machines 
(3 working) 



Kej^: There were a number of different configurations of computer 
equipment in the schools* We list the brand names where available, 
and in parentheses the size of the computer, though not its memory 
capacity. Terminals are hooked up to "main frames," the largest 
size computer with the greatest memory capacity, either at the Board 
(UAPC) or Brooklyn College (MIDP). Mini-computers are medium sized, 
self-contained units which can simulate the operations of a main 
frame, and include IBM System/3, 32, 34, and Digital PDP 1134, The 
older machines require keypunch machines to punch the data on to 
the cards that are then fed in to the machines. Newer minis take 
diskettes or floppy discs* Computer operations can be taught on 
mini-computers, as can the business languages of RPG 2 and COBOL. 
The micro-computers are the smallest, personal size computers, and 
vary in memory capacity and capabilities (which we have not included 
in this chart). Micros include Commodore Pets, Apples, and Radio 
Shack TRS-80's. 



scheduling. In the other school, business education does not use 
the conputer lab except for the introductory course and is confined 
to the single remote terminal and keypunch machines in the adminis- 
trative program office. 

Yet facility with computers depends on practice at the machine. 
Although the "committee" approach has benefits — peer teaching/ group 
problem solving , learning to work in groups — technical competence 
depends on the amount of time spent on the computer. 

Interdepartmental cooperation and sharing of equipment is in 
theory a cost-effective and educationally sound approach. Although 
there appear to be problems of "turf" in many of the programs where 
several departments shared equipment, this problem could ease as 
schools and the Board implement a policy of planned, multiple use of 
computers in their schools. 

With the right equipment, computers can be arranged in a net- 
work fashion to increase their capabilities, and hooked up to 
larger computers with greater capacity at remote locations, such 
as at the central Board. Thus, a school can use one system of 
computers to meet its administrative, instructional, remediation, 
and occupational education needs. At least 14 schools have some 
kind of shared use; Bergtraum and Lehman stand out. At least three 
others have s\ibmitted proposals for total interdisciplinary use. En- 
couraged by central Board experts, this approach rests on purchasing 
computers that are "compatible" (thus necessitating -planning and 
expertise in purchase decisions) , and "upgradeable" (with memory 
capacities that can be increased to take on more complex instructions 
and do more complicated tasks). Master plans for eac h school's use 
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of computers — for both the short and long term — have been rec.jm - 
mended by industry advisors and by the Office of Data Processing at 
the Boards and the EPP endorses these » In this multiple use arrange- 
ment/ care must be taken that all participants are accorded equitable 
access to equipment » 

In schools which have limited equipment or outdated machines, the 
EPP recommends that some arrangement should be made for students to 
have access to programs and equipment at other schools or industry 
sites. All programs should be brought up to a minimum level in both 
e q[uipment and curriculum , and ciirrent efforts by the Board to accredit 
programs and upgrade shops are beginning to address some of these 
inequities. 

In the meantime, students should know what the programs really 
offer. There must be truth in advertising; hiding the fact that a 
program has out-of-date or inadequate eqxiipment to protect its enroll- 
ment is not fair to the students. 

8. The Accreditation of Occupational Education Programs 

As a way to lessen the variation among programs, maintain 
stcmdards of quality, and stimulate the schools to provide industry 
with what they need, the Office of Career Education has begun a 
drive to accredit occupational education programs . Ultimately, the 
process will make sure teachers are properly licensed, equipment 
•is adequate and available, and curriculum is appropriate. Methods 
of insuring that students who have completed programs are assisted 
in securing jobs, and follow-up on how many are actually placed will 
be developed. The projected timetable puts 1990 as the year when 
the full process should be implemented for all programs. 



For the past two years, the emphasis in accreditation has been 
on cxirriculum development. Task forces representing the Boards the 
United Federation of Teachers, business and industry, and experts in 
the field were organized. One occupationcd area in each of the 
bureaus was selected to develop standard experimental ciirricuia. 

Cosmetology was chosen for 1981-82, and word processing* for 
1982-83 along with other areas. A committee of teachers and assis- 
tant principals from each of these occupational areas was assigned 
to review and write curricula, which were then distributed for testing 
and evaluation by the schools. 

The accreditation process for cosmetology did not have to include 
a full curriculum review, because there already existed a well-developed 
curriculum. Curriculum projects dating from the early 1970 's, supported 
by federal, state, and ciry funds, had been produced with the partici- 
pation of industry and educators. The new three- volume cosmetology 
curriculum produced last year was written by teachers and administratbirs 
on the basis of these earlier efforts. Our interviews revealed that 
school staff were using the materials and were pleased with them. The 
ease with which the new curriculum was put in place is, no doubt, the 
result of the earlier ciirriculum projects, and the general cohesion 
among programs in cosmetology. 

However » a number of concerns need attention. Firsts while we 
believe that ciirriculum is probably the most important program com- 
ponent, we think that the other aspects of accreditation — equipment^ 
-^ob development and placement r work experience components, follov^^up 

* Word processing is offered as a concentration within data processing 
programs' in business education departments. 
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on graduates r and teacher licensing and recruitment should receive 
attention at the same time» There does not appear to be any coor- 
dinated effort by the Board to do this . 

In addition, the EPP recommends that industry be involved in 
curriculum development and review ^ Using only school people to write 
curriculum, without involving the relevant industry, is a mistake. 
That cosmetology used only educators in this current curriculum 
development attempt and was successful hides the importance of their 
past coordination and ongoii?g J-elationships with the industry. 

Our observations of the development of curriculum in the two 
areas of word processing and ^cosmetology indicate that the success 
so far is due to the selection of teachers and administrators with 
sufficient expertise and industry connections. But the process has 
not been adequately designed to insure industry participation. 
Also, while some administrators at the central Board are providing 
support for the accreditation process, there seems to be inadequate 
coordination with appropriate offices at the Division of High 
Schools. For the accreditation effort to be successful and useful, 
this participation is essential. 

o Representatives of all appropriate offices at the central 
Board plus assistant principals should be involved in this accredi- 
tation process and responsible for specific tasks . 

Another concern is how these new c\irricula will be revised to 
stay current. Our research shows that while school staff try to 
stay up-to-date, some individuals and programs are more successful 
than others. We concede there may be areas which undergo little 
change over time, but these are in the minority. Mechanisms such 
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as meetings of school staff, industry representatives/ and curriculum 
people; response forms with curriculum booklets (not just the 
experimental drafts) for notes by teachers and students; and annual 
or biannual revisions should be instituted ^ 

o There should be a regular review process built in^ to insure 
that curriculum^ teacher training , and equipment keep pace with 
changes* Areas where technology or Icibor market demands are chang- 
ing especially quickly should undergo more frequent evaluation ^ 

Another component the CTP believes should be built into the 
curriculum development and accreditation process is the provision 
for work experience * As the chapter on industry involvement will 
demonstrate / work experience is what employers most often seek in 
applicants* Furthermore/ work experience provides invaluable train- 
ing in both techniccd and employability skills/ and keeps many students 
from dropping out. All c>ccupational education j)rograms should include ^ 
a work experience component, and new programs should be designed with 
this at the outset > 

Finally and most importantly/ the i a ccreditation process must 
set standards for vocational education programs * 

« Standardizing curricula and providing consistency in offer- 
ings does not maan that individual school variations need to be elim- 
inated* The two Important attributes of standardizing programs are 
that there be a minimum set of skills and knowledge taught, and that 
there be "truth in advertising," so that students are informed of 
variations in programs from one school to the next* (See Chapter II*) 
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II. CHOOSING A SCHOOL 

Choosing a New York City high school to attend is more difficult 
and confusing than is choosing a college for many students. If a 
student is interested in a vocationcd program/ he or she must sort 
out almost 600 programs listed in the High School Directory , divided 
among 89 career titles and more than 100 high schools. Some programs 
are screened and some have no special admissions requirements; some 
schools are zoned/ some are open to borough residents/ and some are 
citywide. 

Such a task is difficult enough. Compounding it immeasurably 
are numerous errors in students' and parents' major source of written 
information/ the High School Directory/ and, even more frustrating/ 
the wide variations in programs that we have discussed which cire not 
indicated at all in the listings. Finally/ admissions requirements 
for what are purported to be comparable programs may be substantially 
different. 

1 • Information Students Receive 

The information students receive about occupational education 
programs is inadequate and often inaccurate . The options are numerous. 
Eighth and ninth grade students may choose from hundreds of special 
programs within many high schools. They must apply to these in the 
fall of the year prior to their entrance into high school. Or a 
youngster may decide to attend his or her neighborhood school (zoned 
school). The high school application process is often a maze of 
confusion for students and their parents. 

The High School Directory includes instructions on all aspects 



of high school applications and requirements. The 1981-82 Directory 
was a vast improvement over previous ef forts • The occupational areas 
and the schools which offer them are listed in the front of the 
guide/ while school by school descriptions (composed by the schools) 
including occupational education programs, are found in the back^ 
There are numerous errors and contradictions between the information 
in the front and back sections > In the 81-82 Directory, three schools 
are listed under Cosmetology which offer no cosmetology, and six 
under Data Processing which either have no programs or very limited 
ones. There are also at least seven schools offering data processing 
programs — five of them with two-year sequences — which are not 
included at all. Most important, there is nothing to indicate that 
program intensity and content might differ from one school to another , 
and that what is called data processing at Norman Thomas High School 
might be completely different from data processing at Canarsie. 

This year's directory is not much better. Nowhere in the 1982-83 
Directory are the occupational areas described . (In last year's 
directory, some definitions were provided in the glossary at the 
back of the book but there was no indication they could be found 
there. This year, even the limited glossary has been considerably 
condensed.) One student reported she took cosmetology thinking it 
was some kind of science. Last year's directory listed 57 different 
career titles, and this year's lists 89. When our researchers sug- 
gested the need for occupational descriptions to the administrators 
responsible for this year's revision, the Board personnel objected 
that there was already too much information in the directory and 
more would only add to the confusion. 
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The 1982-83 Directory was supposed to clear up all errors. The 
new cosmetology listings are accurate. But there is still no explan- 
ation of each occupational area. Data processing has now been subsumed 
under a new category called "Computer Science," and apparently includes 
both academic and business progreims (which, as we have discussed, have 
very different goals and content) without distinguishing between them. 
The new list bears little resemblance to last year's. At least one 
school our researchers visited with a major progrcim sponsored by 
the math department and another with a program in the accounting 
department do not appear. A smaller, but certainly legitimate data 
processing program at another school has been dropped from the listing. 
In short, the directory is, once again, f\ill of misleading information. 

Other sources of information for entering students are the high 
school recruitment efforts and junior high school guidance counselors. 
Neither is adequate. 

There is no mechanism for coordination between junior high 
school counselors and the high schools other than what is done at 
the initiative of individual schools . 

Two of the data processing schools we visited allocated money 
for a teacher to act as a recruiter and information source. These 
staff people organize teams of students from various occupational 
areas to make presentations in junior high schools, at community- 
based agencies, and at lunches and fairs at the high school. A 
number of high school students said they had been impressed and 
convinced by these recruitment teams. 

Sarah Hale High School recruits students for its cosmetology 
program, which has expanded from 400 to 800 students during the 



TABLE 4 



HOW 


COSMETOLOGY IS ADVERTISED IN THE HIGH SCHOOL DIRECTORY'S 




SCHOOL-BY- SCHOOL DESCRIPTIONS 


High School 


Description 


1 Sarah Hale 
1 Brooklyn 


1 Under Educational Options Course: 

1 - Cosmetology — offered in main building and Boro Park 
1 Annex , . . Students are prepared for the State Licensing • 

1 Under Programs for Students with Limited English Prof.: 
1 - Bilingual Career Education in. . .cosmetology 


|Jane Adcuns 
1 Bronx 


1 Under Screened Courses: 
1 - 10th grade Cosmetology 

1 Under Career-related Courses: 

1 - Beauty Salon Management/Ownership — dual enrollment 
1 cosmetology and business education 


1 Grace Dodge 
1 Bronx 


1 Under Screened Courses: 

1 - Cosmetology for students living north of Tremont Avenue 


1 Mabel Bacon 
1 Manhattan 


1 Under Screened Courses: 

1 - Cosmetology leads to New York State certification, 
1 requires entrance examination, interview, evaluation 
1 of rt>cord 

1 Under Special Features: 

1 - Beauty Salon Mngmt ./Ownership— -Cosmetology Students | 


1 Queens Vocational 
[Queens 


1 Under Screened Courses: | 
1 - Cosmetology (Grades 10 to 12) | 


[William Maxwell 
1 Brooklyn 


1 Under Screened Courses: | 
1 - Cosmetology/Nail Technology | 


1 Ralph McKee 
Istaten Island 


1 Under Screened Courses: | 
1 - Cosmetology | 


Eli Whitney 
Brooklyn 


1 Under Unscreened Vocational Courses: | 
1 - Cosmetology | 
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past four years • Staff and students visit junior high schools and 
make presentations at parents* associations and borough superintendents* 
meetings. A hair styling show in June advertises the program to the 
community. A brochure includes information on the program, work 
experience opportunities, career choices and information on the 
Bilingual, Shared Instruction, and After School Occupational Skills 
Programs available in cosmetology. 

Information provided by junior high schools about occupational 
education programs is often incorrect; students are misled and have 
unrealistic eacpectations, causing discontent in the high schools . 
Part of the reason for this is the dearth of guidance counselors. 

A number of students reported a disparity between the information 
they received and the services that were actually available. In a 
few cases, students felt they had been misinformed by the high school 
itself. In one case, some students interested in computers were 
assigned to bookkeeping and told they would have access to computers. 
Already at the end of their junior year, they COTiplained to our 
interviewers that they had still not been allowed to use the com- 
puters, and did not even know in which room they were located. This 
may have been an isolated incident, but most such misinformation 
could be avoided if occupational areas were defined, and actual 
offerings in each school delineated. 

The first citywide high school fair took place in October, 1982, 
organized by the United Parents Associations with the Board of Education 
as a response to the inadequacy of information provided about high 
school options. The fact that approximately 8,000 students and parents 
attended demonstrates the need for this sort of event. Career choice 
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workshops for eighth and ninth grade students at the beginning of the 
fall term, prior to the first deadlines for applications to special 
programs and schools are an additional strategy worth exploring . 

A Metroguide computer system is planned using federal and city 
funds to provide information on high schools at 60 sites through 
terminal hookups to the Board's computer. By June 1983, descriptions 
of high schools and their offerings will be available, as well as 
information about occupations and preparation for careers, and the 
traditional Metroguide information about colleges. 

Most students revealed they did not choose programs on the basis 
of any systematic information about the offerings . They most often 
selected schools and programs on the basis of the reputation of the 
school (and perceptions of any one school could run the gamut from 
excellent to terrible); whether their parents perceived the schools 
as safe (again, a large range in perceptions); and the proximity of 
the school to their home (although many students do travel long 
distances to their schools). Even students whose choices were based 
on an accurate appraisal of what they were seeking rarely were aware 
of all the programs which could meet their needs. 

• To help the students make the most informed choices of 
appropriate high school programs, the EPP recommends the following: 

- The High School Directory must be revised to be accurate 
and easier for students to use. Differences among programs should 
be made clear . 

- A definition of each occupational area should be provided . 
Then, separate descriptions of each occupational area could be 
developed and distributed to all students who think they might be 
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interested > These b ~ >chures could summarize the course content 
sequence, and the equipment which is available. (A few of the 
high schools have included this kind of information in the current 
High School Directory. Bergtrau^.'s description is a good model. 
For the most part, however, there is no standard form or basis for 
comparing one program to another.) The pamphlets could describe 
careers and job outlook in that occupational area, and give students 
an idea of the different career paths available to them. 

- Recruitment teams composed of staff and students to make 
presentations at junior high schools are a good idea and resources 
for them should be allocated , especially to recruit boys and girls 
into non- traditional occupations. 

- The High School Fair should become an annual event . 

- Proc^ram goals and offerings should be made clear at all 
recruitment sessions * 

- Metroguide computer systems should be expanded to cover 
the incoming student population as well as the entire high school 
population. Students, parents ^ teachers, and administrators as well 
as guidance staff should have access. 

- In every district, guidance counselors (or other appro- 
priate staff, as determined by the districts) should be trained to 
inform junior high school and intermediate school students and 
parents about different high school programs. 

2 . Admissions to Occupational Education Programs 

Our 1980 study identified problems with the process by which 
students gain entry into occupational education programs. Help 
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Wanted found that: 

s. 

Ten to fifteen thousand students each year fail to find 
a place in the vocational program of their first or 
second choice. While some programs are grossly over- 
crowded, others have difficulty attracting students. 
Students who are rejected from vocational programs have 
few alternatives and are often not informed about the 
alternatives that do exist. 

We found that the problem now is not so much a shortage of seats 
for all students who want occupational education programs, but a 
shortage of seats in particular programs . There are still programs 
that are oversubscribed and others that are undersubscribed. 
Declining enrollment and an expansion of occupational offerings 
have alleviated the original problem, but there are still students 
who are denied admittance into programs of their choice. 

We also found that there is still inadequate guidance for stu- 
dents who are rejected from vocational programs . A VEA project 
planned for 1982-83 will identify 350 students who have been denied 
admission to the vocational schools, and refer them to other alter- 
natives, such as the After School Occupational Training Programs, 
Shared Instruction, Training Opportunities for Students with 
Limited English Proficiency, and career guidance services. 

Implementation of a centralized, computerized system for placing 
students in high schools and special programs began in the 1980-81 
school year. During the first year, the central Board assigned 
students to those programs which are "unscreened," requiring applica- 
tions but no special qualifications or examinations for entrance. 
They also monitored admissions to the "Educational Options" schools. 
In the 1981-82 school year, the central placement personnel took 
over the admissions to these Educational Options schools, and did 
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the placement for all except the "screened" programs, those for which 
students must take an examination and fulfill special requirements. 
There were many problems with this year's process. Many students 
were unnecessarily excluded from the programs of their choice, even 
though seats were available, and some of those programs then operated 
with unfilled seats. Steps have been taken to resolve problems 
like these through a refined computerized system. 

For 1982-83, all admissions will be computerized. The EPP 
applauds these efforts to improve equity in the placement process, 
to increase available choices and give students second chances to 
choose if they are not accepted in their original choice programs, 
and to fill empty seats in undersubscribed programs. 

We understand that the following items, crucial for the success 
of the new system, will be incorporated. We recommend strict compliance 
with this schedule: 

- Release of the High School Directory by September 15 . 
(This has been accomplished.) 

- A single notification to students of all initial accep- 
tances by March 1, including notice of at which schools students are 
on waiting lists. It is essential that the students be clearly 
notified that they will have a second chance for admittance into 
schools where they are on the waiting list. 

' • A telephone hotline for parents and students for 
acceptance notification in addition to the written notification . 

- Second cind third stages of selection process to allow 
students to shift schools as openings become available, to be 
completed by May 6 . 
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- Transfer of all records from feeder schools directly to 
high schools after final acceptances * 

- Student receipt of final confirmation of the high school 
assignments before the last day of school * 

Since the admissions system is in flux, and intentions to 
resolve the past problems have been expressed, we will not detail 
either the problems or the specifics of the changes. Unfortunately, 
students hurt by these past problems are just entering high school 
now, and those who are dissatisfied seem to have little recourse. 
However, we will be monitoring the process once again this yeau:. 
Students should not have to bear the burden of any problems due to 
the transition to a new system, and they should certainly not have 
to spend four years in the "wrong" high school. 

Finally, there is the question of whether and at what point 
students can transfer in or out of an occupational area. The stated 
policy in the HdLgh School Directory allows students in special pro- 
grams to transfer back to their zoned neighborhood school, but not 
to any other high school. Principals of three vocational schools 
said they had informal arrangements with other schools to allow 
some students to move into another unzoned school. For the most 
part, however, students must either stay in that school or transfer 
back to their zoned school. Although most concentrations do not 
b^in until the 10th grade, students who are in high school during 
the 9th grade do not have the option to apply to another special 
program for the 10th year . 

Within a school, it is possible for a student to transfer 
from one occupational area to another. Depending on the length of 
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the concentration, students may be allowed to make this move early 
in the 10th grade or, for two year sequences, in the 11th grade. 

• Although we recognize the problems of transferring students 
from one school to another once students have been assigned, it is 
important that students have some recourse if they feel they have 
made a mistake in their choice of program* Insofar as possible^ 
students should be allowed to transfer as long as they can still 
complete a sequence and the requirements for graduation * 

3. Admissions to Cosmetology and Data Processing Programs 

Of the eight cosmetology programs, six are "screened" programs 
and two cure "unscreened." Screening means that students must meet 
certain requirements. Requirements differ widely . One program 
screens simply for home neighborhood, so as not to compete with a 
nearby school also offering cosmetology. The rest look for manual 
dexterity and the absence of any allergic conditions or asthma, 
since students are exposed* to beauty lotions and chemical dyes. 
One program is an educational options course and follows the pre- 
scription to accept 251s above grade level in reading, 50% at grade 
level, and 25% below. No one was able to give us an answer for 
why some programs are screened and others are not ; ho we ve r , t he 
central admissions personnel say they cure undertaking a review of 
all screening requirements with the intent of eliminating unneces- . 
sary demands. 

In data processing, at least four schools' computer courses are 
open to everyone, including special education students. Twenty-two 
had no special requirements. Five demanded prerequisites including: 



School A: 8th - 9th grade reading level (or proof 
they can read the textbook). 

School 3: A passing grade in algebra and a recommendation 
from the math AP (for computer courses in the 
mathematics department). 

School C: Two cycles of algebra and an 8th grade 
reading level . 

School D: On grade level in reading and math. 

School E: Open to 11th and 12th graders who have 

completed their two-year math requirement. 

The Division of High Schools is reviewing admission requirements 
to avoid practices v^ich do not relate to the course of study or 
which discriminate against specific populations. This review should 
ccmpare similar programs as well as examining each individually. 

We recommend that r as part of the accreditation process underway ^ 
3tandardi2sed admissions policies for comparable programs be established 
and that irrelevant requirements be eliminated . 
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III. OTHER ISSUES AFFECTING THE CONTENT AND 
CONSISTENCY OF OCCUPATIONAL PROGRAMS 

1 • Teachers 

Licensing . Teachers of cosmetology are licensed cosmetologists 
with at least five years of experience in the field/ a requirement of 
all shop teachers in vocational areas. Data processing teachers may 
be licensed in business education ^ math^ or science. There la cur - 
rently no license in data processing. Business education teachers 
must have at least three years of experience in the business world/ 
but academic teachers are not required to have any industry or busi- 
ness background . 

Recruitment and Retention . There is a serious shortage of 
teachers in shop areas, business education, math, and science. The 
majority of shop teachers are expected to reach retironent age within 
the next five years. There are almost no qualified math or science 
teachers entering the school system. Only about 10% of junior high 
math teachers are licensed, and there may be as many as 1,000 vacancies 
for math teachers. Both cosmetology J^^^ 4ata processir^ j)rograms 
re^rted shortages of teachers ; they have problems finding teachers 
to fill the demand for the courses, and some have even returned money 
allocated to them because they could not find a teacher. 

Since Help Wanted was published, salary increases have been 
added for increments of five years of experience in industry. Cosme- 
tologists who have recently become shop teachers say that a minimum 
of ten years credit is necessary to even approach being competitive 
with industry. 

Some schools have devised methods for locating shop teachers. 
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At Ralph McKee Vocational Technical High School in Staten Island, 
the school offered potenticd shop teachers a preparatory course for 
the licensing exam. George Westinghouse High School advertised for 
Electronics teachers in the regular New York Times "Help Wanted" 
section rather than in the Sunday "Week in Review" section which 
lists career opportunities for educators, where industry people 
are unlikely i:o look. 

Samuel Gompers High School in the South Bronx has proposed 
hiring its graduates as paraprof essionals in shop classes while they 
attend college for their teaching certification; at the end of five 
years, they would become regular shop teachers. The State Education 
Department has rejected this idea, saying classroom teaching does 
not substitute for actual work experience. 

Retaining teachers appears to be less of a problem than finding 
them. Long-time teachers have risen to an adequate salary level and 
have accumulated attractive pension and health benefits. While 
private sector jobs in the computer field offer much higher starting 
salaries than teaching, they are comparable to the maximum teacher 
salary or most administrative salaries. Schools did report losing 
their newer data processing teachers to industry. 

Teacher Trainii^. 

a. Data Processing. With no separate license in data jprocess- 
ing, teachers have gained their proficiency in different ways . A 
number took computer courses in college, and a few trained under 
National Science Foundation grants during the 1960 's. Many teachers 
have gone back- to school on their own time and money. The Bureau 
of Business Education runs in-service courses at the Board and 
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occasionally in the schools. Teachers with special expertise (with 
help/ in one case, from student experts) run courses in their schools 
for their colleagues from their own and other schools. A teacher 
who is learning computers may sit in on classes with the students, 
and learn both the subject and the teaching method at the same time. 
In addition, many teachers take the manuals home, get a computer, 

i 

and teach themselves. Finally, vendors may provide training with 
the purchase of equipment. 

In-service courses offered by the Board for teachers and admin- 
istrators are oversubscribed and considered useful .^ More are needed . 
Teachers who did not attend the bureau courses said a main reason 
was the traveling distance from their school to the Board, and asked 
that more courses be located regionally. The in-school in-service 
courses taught by department members are very well received, since 
they are applied to the particular equipment and student population 
in that school. While the Bureau of Business Education has been 
actively offering courses, there is less technical assistance pro- 
vided by the academic bureaus of math or science. The Board has 
recently organized a Computer and Information Science Unit within 
the Division of Curriculum and Instruction. They will be offering 
courses to train teachers and administrators each year. This office 
also offers assistance on equipment purchase and is developing an 
approved list of software by having reviewers come in and evaluate 
commercially prepared software from 200 vendors. 

Industry training of data processing teachers has been negligible 
to this point. This is unfortunate because obviously the Board can't 
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meet the demand, and industry training is less costly and more in touch 
with the latest industrial uses. However, training by vendors has 
been of varying .quality and value. Sometimes training has been 
offered at the company site, usually for a fee. The training is 
not always applicable to secondary school courses or even to the 
particular model of equipment. Word processing training has been 
more readily available to teachers than data processing. 

The Advisory Commission on Business Education has recently 
begun to address the issue of teacher training, arraixrirxr word 
processing training for 200 teachers this summer at various firms 
and locations, as far south as Georgia. Major costs have been 
borne by the companies, although teachers have had to pay between 
S10 and $25 a day in addition to food and lodging. While teachers 
were glad for the opportunity, some felt the travel and costs 
were a burden. 

b. Cosmetology. The cooperation between the industry and the 
cosmetology programs provides much of the training teachers need to 
stay current . Special workshops and demonstrations in new techniques 
are given at schools and in the firms. Schools also arrange their 
own in-house training: for example, one program had demonstrators 
from three companies train teachers in techniques of black hair 
straightening, cutting, and skin care. 

Some training is offered jointly to teachers and students. 
A workshop in skin care, arranged by the Advisory Commission, was 
held for students and teachers on two consecutive Mondays, servir^ 
all five boroughs in two groups. Not only is this dual training 
sensible in terms of expense, but it also fosters collegial relation- 
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ships among young people and adults and an attitude of seeking 
further knowledge for professional advancement among teachers and 
students alike. In addition^ students make job contacts. 

The EPP makes the following reccnimendations for teacher recruit- 
ment and training: 

The Board should conduct an analysis of vocational education 
teaching staff by trade and occupation ^ to indicate which areas 
are affected by vacancies and impending retirements. The anc^lysis 
should include data on numbers of teachers with multiple licenses, 
out of license and with temporary certification . 

The central and school-based advisory commissions (see 
pp> 82-84) should participate in recruitment of new teachers . 

The Board should explore the possibility of new staffing 
and scheduling patterns that would allow people employed in the 
private sector to keep their present jobs and teach at the same 
time. This can include hiring part-'time teachers for regularly 
scheduled or evening and weekend courses/ and allowing skilled 
persons to provide occupational training without completing all of 
the formal licensir^ requirements . 

• The shortage of teachers in certain areas could be alleviated 
by expanding opportunities for on-site training for students (see 
Chapter IV) . 

The first step to ensuring that teachers stay up to date 
in their field should be an analysis of staff needs by occupational 
area, to determine what topics should be covered/ how many must be 
served and what sources of training currently exist. 

• Negotiations with industry to share responsibility for 
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teacher training should take place > It is vital that both industry 
and school-based personnel be included in the design and implementa- 
tion of this staff training process > 

2. Support Services 

Guidance, career counseling , job development , and job placement 
services for students in vocational education programs are not well 
coordinated with these programs . As with so much of what works in 
the occupational education system, the support services which are 
well matched to students' needs are the result of the efforts of 
individual school principals and school-based personnel. For example, 
many cosmetology teachers perform the function that is supposed to 
be accomplished by guidance counselors, work experience programs and 
employment counselors. For a variety of reasons, those mechanisms 
which purport to provide these services do not reach enough students. 

Teachers of business education and cosmetology universally 
believe that the guidance departments are biased toward college 
placement and against vocational and business education. In academic/ 
comprehensive high schools, said many business teachers, students are 
steered away from business skill training , even though both academic 
and occupational training requirements could be satisfied with a full 
concentration in business education. Teachers feel guidance counselors 
are doing a disservice to students who are not likely to make it 
through college by pushing them into an academic track with little 
emphasis on training in a marketable skill. 

More important, there are simply not enough guidance counselors 
to serve high school students . For the city as a whole, there is 
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one guidance counselor to every 627 students • In the 45 schools we 
contacted, the ratio was slightly lower — 1:590, But there is a 
wide range in how principals allocate their money to full time 
guidance services. In the schools we studied, the ratio ranged 
from a low of 1:288 to a high of 1:1,748. At least seven schools 
had one guidance counselor for more than 1 ,000 students. There was 
no discernible pattern in allocations for guidance services between 
vocational and academic/comprehensive high schools. Principals 
allocated to guidance as little aa 1.1% and as much as 6.6% of 
their total funds for instruction. 

Schools with the greatest number of guidance counselors do 
not necessarily provide the most assistance for students in occu- 
pational education programs . What guidance counselors do varies 
front school to school; some spend more time on suspension hearings, 
some more on college placement, and some (only a few) on career 
counseling. With this scarcity, it is no wonder that students 
perceive that "the guidance counselors just want to get fehe seniors 
out — they don't really care about the rest of us." Although the 
EPP does not believe that these services can be provided only^ by 
guidance cQunselors (and in fact, others may be more ap|)rojpri ate for 
occupational counseling and job placement) , there must be resources 
and time allocated to fulfill this function . With counselors so 
overwhelmed with the formal requirements of college applications, 
it is not surprising they have little time for career counseling. 

Furthermore, most guidance personnel lack the expertise in 
specific occupational sureas to know what likely career paths might 
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he* Cosmetology teachers often fill this void for their students. 
They are available, know their students well, know the occupa- 
tional choices in the field, and care about their students. We 
also found a number of word processing and secretarial vStudies 
teachers who took on this kind of responsibility. However, while 
they often advise their students about opportunities in their own 
fields, they cannot be expected to provide comprehensive career 
counseling about all possible options in which a student might be 
interested. 

A number of schools have developed exemplary career centers 
and departments. Sheepshead Bay High School has a guidance/career 
center, staffed by students and adults, with files of information 
on hundreds of careers and educational possibilities. August 
Martin High School has an entire department devoted to career 
education, which offers both the occupational area training and 
the support services all within one administrative unit. Murry 
Bergtraum High School for Business Careers has an extensive guidance, 
career counseling, and job placement arrangement, which secures 
internships and work experience placements for every 11th and 12th 
grade student in the school; we will detail this further in the 
section on Work Experience programs in the Industry chapter (see 
p. 88). 

Job placement services vary widely from school to school . 
Sixteen of the 37 schools we visited had New York State Employment 
Counselors, but two others said, "not since the cuts," referring 
to the 1976 fiscal crisis. There are 43 such counselors in 46 
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high schools. At least one school allocates funds for a job deve- 
lopment counselor out of tax levy monies and a second has a "work 
experience coordinator." School-based COOP coordinators get students 
part-time jobs after school. A number of centrally administered 
job programs also provide students assistance in getting jobs. 
But very few of these programs place students in jobs which use 
their technical skills. Plans to expand these technical work 
placements are included in the OCE 1982-83 Annual Plan. 

It is the teachers in the occupational area who are most 
likely to help a student find a job in his or her field. In cos- 
metology, teachers have good connections to industry and local 
salons. One assistant principal does mass mailings twice a year 
to all the beauty shops in the area; telephone calls from owners 
produce requests for students, and the AP then sends a letter of 
introduction with the youngster to the interview. Once a student 
is employed, the AP then calls to check on the student and request, 
additional leads. He also asks students to give him shop names 
from their home neighborhoods, and he then calls the shops. In 
80% of these calls, he is able to place youngsters in jobs. He 
says it is important that the reconmendation ccme from a teacher, 
because "when a youngster goes himself, with no introduction, he 
doesn't get the job." Another assistant principal echoes the same 
belief. She also taps vendors of supplies and equipment, who 
complain they "ccm't get good help." Referrals from shop owners 
who are already employing students and calls from salons which 
have had students in the past are another major source. Finally, 
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the trade shows show the students off to good advantage^ and many 
make job contacts in this setting. 

The EPP believes that adequate support services for career 
counseling and job placement must be funded « However^ it is not 
necessary that these functions be filled by licensed guidance 
counselors* The principal should have the discretion to use 
support services funds as he or she deems best — whether to 
free a particularly gifted teacher for that duty for part of the 
day or to use a paraprof essional if that is appropriate* Other 
possibilities include volunteers or community agencies* 

3 • Sharinc[ Information and Assistance 

Assistance with curriculum and program design^ equipment and 
supply purchases, proposal writing and training are important for 
occupational education programs'* Such technical assistance must be 
practical^ readily available, and up-to-date* This is particularly 
critical in areas like data processing and electronics, where 
technology is changing rapidly, equipment is expensive, and no one 
vendor or approach dcminates the field* 

There are many vocational teachers and administrators who have 
expertise and knowledge that would be useful to their colleagues* 
Shcuring this information helps to reduce the variation among programs, 
disseminates good ideas about programs and curricula, and aids in 
equipment decisions* 

Cosmetology has a well-organized Standing Committee of Assistant 
Principals, coordinated by the Bureau of Trade and Technical Education * 
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The committee meets regularly about program development, new tech- 
niques in the field, and staff training needs. Thus, there is 
citywide communication among all cosmetology programs and a structure 
that supports this exchange. 

Communication and coordination among data processing programs 
are on an informal and personal basis . There is no formal ortjani- 
zation for data processing teachers and administrators to share 
information, resources, and equipment. There are what we have 
termed "resident experts" in each school, staff people with parti- 
cular interest and knowledge about computers. Because the field 
is new and the equipment proliferation so rapid, there is little 
agreement among these "experts" about the optimal approaches and 
equipment. Different schools have different equipment, requiring 
different expertise. Teachers from other schools often call upon 
these "resident experts" to train them, give advice on program and 
equipment, and discuss trends in the field. Their assistance is 
often seen as more helpful than training from the bureau or central 
Bocurd because their advice is gecured to that specific school and 
eqtiipment. While these informal efforts are to be encouraged, too 
many school people lack adequate connections to the knowledge pos- 
sessed by their colleagues to depend on informal communication as 
the only mechcuiism. 

We recommend that a formal structure be organized, to share 
resources and reduce the unnecessary variation in program content. 
This structure should maintain close links with the Bureau of Busi- 
ness Education and the Advisory Commission for Business Education. 
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One model might be to establish "users" groups consisting of 
staff from schools having the same or similar equipments Another 
might be a' group devoted to developing multiple use of computers* 

In addition to this sharing among programs^ the central 
bureaus have an important role in providing technical assistance ^ 
but some bureaus function more effectively than others in this 
regards in addition^ schools and programs vary as to how much 
they avail themselves of the resources that are offered, desgite 
their needs » The Bureau of Business Education provides schools 
offering business education data processing programs with model 
curricula; visits an average of 50 schools each year; consults 
with teachers and administrators about programs and equipment; 
evaluates proposals; serves on the Business Education Advisory 
Commission; and does in-service training. Many schools said they 
do not use these curricula. Eleven schools had sent teachers to 
the in-service training offered by the bureau. Travel time from 
the school to the coxirse was cited by several teachers as the 
reason why they did not attend. Although some school people had 
disagreements with the bxireau or did not use its services, the 
general reaction was that the bureau was helpful and accessible, 
and that schools would like more assistance in program development, 
proposal writing, teacher training, and equipment purchase. Since 
all schools will eventually have some kind of computer literacy 
courses, and since more and more schools are acquiring computer 
equipment, the need for technical assistance from the bureau is 
great. However, the bureau says it lacks the staff to expand its 
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services beyond its present offerings* 



In addition to the Bureau of Business Education^ data processir^ 
programs can seek technical assistance from the Office of Data Pro- 
cessing , which approves cLLl computer purchase decisions. However, 
there is inadequate coordination between the Bureau and the Office 
of Data Processing . ^ Since the Bureau of Business Education has 
more contact with the schools , and since the Office of Data Pro- 
cessing has veto power over equipment decisions made by the bureau , 
it is importcmt that coordination between them be improved > 

We believe that the schools need and should be provided with 
technical assistance in program and cxirriculum development , proposal 
writing, teacher training , and equipment purchase * This means that 
biireau personnel need technical expertise in these areas or consul- 
tants they can tap to provide it. If this technical assistance 
were coordinated with the expertise shared among teachers and admin- 
istrators, and with that of the industry experts on the advisory 
commissions^ the additional costs of increasing technical assistance 
efforts by the bureaus could be kept down* 

• We recommend a self-evaluation by each bureau of the Office 
of Career Education, for the purpose of determining what assistance 
they currently offer to schools and programs, whether there are a 
sufficient niimber of staff with exp>ertise in these areas to serve 
cill the programs in their domain, what they would need to serve all 
programs, how to connect to other sources of technical assistance, 
cmd what resources and funds would be needed to bring all bureaus 
closer to the ideal model* We suggest that this evaluation be 
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designed and conducted with the participation of school admini- 
strators involved in each occupational area^ particularly those 
with greater technical expertise^ so that services meet the needs 
of schools * 

4. Borough Planning of Occupational Education Programs 

Prior to this year^ individual schools planned occupational 
education programs ^ or the responsible bureau and other programs in 
the same occupational area cooperated with the schools in planning. 
Several policies and structures have recently been instituted to 
encourage coordinated planning and better use of resources at the 
borough level » Borough superintendents are spending discretionary 
funds on building up occupational programs in their boroughs and 
at least three are providing schools with computers or matching 
funds for their purchase. 

In January of 1982^ the Division of High Schools (DHS) directed 
borough superintendents to establish "Borough Occupational Advisory 
Commi s s ions " composed of industry , labor , educators , parents , an 
Advisory Council member, and Board personnel , to assess in each 
borough the youth employment situation, the programs in place in 
the schools, the needs of those programs, what new programs should 
be created, and long range priorities (3, 5 and 10 year plans). In 
addition, they are to assist in the expansion of work experience and 
job placement programs, aid in developing career awareness and 
guidance programs, and conduct feasibility studies for altering 
schools to simulate work environments. Finally, they are to connect 
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to the citywide Advisory Council (although they are not to be 
part of this structure) to review funding priorities. The Office 
of Career Education has assigned an administrator to each borough, 
to coordinate borough planning and serve on the commissions. 

There is already a central Advisory Council composed of in- 
dustry and labor, advisory commissions for each occupational area, 
and som e school-based advisory (groups. The EPF believes that the 
creation of another advisory structure involving industry is dupli- 
cative. Industry input is not required for the necessary task of 
coordinating resources among high schools in each borough. 

Industry representatives do not want to attend dozens of meet- 
ings. In fact, at least one of the boroughs was not able to recruit 
business and industry representatives for membership, and others 
have had very sparse turnouts by the private sector. It makes more 
sense to strengthen existing commissions (many of which are not fully 
active), not dilute them . Borough planning (placement of programs 
among schools, allocation of discretionary funds, etc.) is an internal 
operation and should be conducted by borough superintendents, not 
advisory committees. For curriculum planning and job development, 
there are the existing occupational advisory commissions. 

Thus, the EPF recommends that these new Borough Occupational 
Advisory Commissions be eliminated, and that the existing Advisory 
Council and its occupational and school commissions (see pgs4 83-85) , 
the Division of High Schools, and the Office of Career Education 
develop a non-duplicative approach to fulfilling planning needs. 
We suggest that the responsibilities of the school-based and 
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central groups be defined as follows: 

1) The individual occupational ccmmissions should: 

- identify occupational areas where training is and will be 
needed; 

- provide input for projections of growth or contraction; 

- define the technologies used in and the skills needed for 
each occupational area identified; and 

- review citywide guidelines for curricula and equipment 
purchasing; 

- participate in addressing teacher shortages and teacher 
training needs;'^^ 

2) The entire Advisory Council for Occupational Education should: 

- review the work of the commissions to ensure that no occupa- 
tional areas have been missed or duplicated; 

- meet with OCE and DHS to share their information and make 
siare they are all in agreement; 

- issue a document containing their findings and guidelines; 

- review the schools* proposals for VEA funds as mandated by 
state law. 

3) The. school-based advisory committees should: 

- help their schools to identify resources or needs unique to 
the employers in the community that can be linked to the 
school's vocational programs. They can help provide intern- 
ships, training , placements, or teaching resources; and 

- use their contacts to develop an informal job placement 
network for graduating seniors. 

One example of borough planning is a program called B.R.A.V.O. 

(Bronx Resources for Academic and Vocational Opportunities), an 

outgrowth of the idea of Shared Instruction* and the After School 



* Shared Instruction enables students to attend regular classes 
at their home school in the morning, and travel to a special 
program at a receiving school in the afternoon. 
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Occupational Skills Program.** Treating the borough as a college 
campus sharing resources, B,R,A,V,0. has designated a number of 
Bronx high schools as specialized centers for particular occupational 
or academic areas. Students will take courses after school not 
available in their home schools, $225,000 is going into the project 
and into the schools to provide the equipment, additional staf f ii^ , 
and transportation necessary. The Bronx Superintendent responsible 
for; the project's implementation, Robert Folchi, has just been ap- 
pointed by the Chancellor to a one year position heading a centrally 
directed task force to extend B.R.A.V.O, to the rest of the city, 
B.R.A.V.O. is starting its first year of operation with this 
fall, 1982 semester. We will be interested to see how well it works. 
In principle, the EPP supports the idea of shared resources, use of 
school buildings after school hours, and coordinated planning within 
the borough and the city . One reservation we have is that a number 
of courses offered in B.R.A.V.O. appear to be for advanced students 
only. For example, Lehman High School will be offering Advanced 
Computer Technology, which helps students who attend home schools 
offering beginning and intermediate computer courses, but not those 
without any access to computers at all. 

Despite our disapproval of the Borough Occupational Advisory 
Commissions, the EPP believes that regional cooperation is a sensible 
and potentially cost*"ef f ective approach to providing occupational 
education. Programs in individual schools should be planned with an 
awareness of offerings in neighboring schools. Expensive equipment 

The After School Occupational Skills Program offers students 
courses not available in their home school after school hours. 
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can be shared. Teacher shortages could be alleviated by sharing 
personnel with expertise among schools where enrollment in those 
courses is not sufficient to create a full day of classes. Students 
can be offered more options than those availcdDle in their home 
school through various shared instruction arrangements. 

5. Articulation with Higher Education 

Since a goal of occupational education programs is to provide 
students with the option to go to college as well as the skills to 
enter the job market, connections to higher tiducation are important. 
They provide students with exposure to college and help them decide 
in advance if this is an appropriate choice for their future. They 
facilitate entry into post-secondary schools. They offer advanced 
occupational training, and provide access to more sophisticated 
equipment. Several industry representatives said that the community 
colleges are better equipped to offer occupational training on "state- 
• of -the- art" equipment and that they do it more effectively and more 
cheaply than the high schools can. 

At least nine of the schools offering data processing we visited 
have articulation programs in occupational areas with higher education 
institutions. (There are many more for academic courses.) Five of 
these articulation programs are in business education, of which three 
t^ach data processing . CentraLL efforts to develop these connections 
are increasing. For example, a collaboration between CUNY and the 
Board of Education identifies students with an interest in business, 
gives them intensive ^.raining during the summer, places them in work 
experiences during the summer and school year, and of' rs an intro- 
duction to the CUNY community college system. 
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Although there are cxirrently no relationships between high 
school cosmetology programs and colleges, the Assistant Principal 
of Sarah Hale is currently negotiating with New York City Technical 
College for an Upward Mobility program that would enable students 
to attend college courses in Cosmetology Lab Techniques, Chemistry, 
and Marketing. We commend this kind of effort and hope we will 
see more collaboration Oif this type- 

Most of> the articulation with colleges has been forged by the 
schools themselves. A member of the Advisory Council on Occupational 
Education reported an "absence of comprehensive coordination,... 
and articulation agreements. They are developed on an "ad hoc" 
basis, rarely motivated by the needs of the students or labor 
market demands." 

The desired goals of creating a path of instruction that 
is both incremental and non-duplicative , culminating in 
employment matching the level of training, has not 
occxarred. Articulation efforts involving the joint 
development of cxarriculum on the part of a high school 
and a ccanmunity college can be counted on one hand.* 

Schools that have tried to develop connections to colleges 

have had varying success. For example, college computer courses 

which had been offered in the afternoon and thus could be attended 

by high school students were offered only in the morning the following 

semester. Another problem is that students did||pot adjust to the 

greater freedom allowed in the college setting; this indicates 

that students need to be prepared for a difference in approach and 

the vndependent work that may be expected of them. 



* Advisory Council report, February, 1982, p. 53. 
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* We reccMTtmend that the Board compile a list of all the 
articulation programs related to occupational education now in 
existence at the school and central levels y grouped according to 
the occupational area* Those occupational areas where equipment 
is expensive/ and where community colleges are likely to have more 
up-to-date machinery and where there are shortages teachers in 
the high schools / should be targeted for further articulation 
efforts * 

* At the same time, the Board should analyze the occupational 
education offerings of the city colleges, including incentives for 
them to open their facilities to high school students * Colleges 
are eager to offset their declining enrollments. Perhaps the Board 
could pay the colleges on a per-student fee basis; if this is 
viable, the cost should be weighed against the cost of equipping 
and staffing comparable programs in the high schools. Or perhaps 
high school students could attend intensive summer programs on 
college campuses. 
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IV. INDUSTRY AND THE SCHOOLS 

Strong links between industry and the schools are vital to both » 
Occupational education programs are supposed to provide students with 
entry level skills • This means that programs need to train students 
in up-to-date skills on appropriate equipment. In addition, students 
need exposure to the world of work and to their particular field. 
They need work experience, the qualification most sought by employers. 
Specifically, industry can provide schools with ways to keep their 
curricula, teachers and equipment current. And they can give students 
jobs. Industry, in turn, needs a skilled, stable, literate work 
force. Although some companies prefer specific skills training in 
new workers, all require workers v^o are at least ready for the 
responsibilities of holding a job and ready to be trained. 

Therefore, it is essential that both industry and the school 
system work together toward these mutual goals. Despite the fact 
that representatives of both sectors profess agreement with this 
principle, neither has done all it could. The Board's efforts to 
reach out often have lacked sensitivity to the needs of business 
and the constraints upon its ability to participate. Often, the 
school system's requests for assistance are duplicative and poorly 
coordinated. Industry, too, has not responded with much enthusiasm. 
As this chapter will demonstrate, the need for job training slots 
yar exceeds the number that industry has made availadDle. And parti- 
cipation in occupational advisory councils is very uneven. 

Of course, the current employment situation is bleak even for 

people with skills and college degrees. Fields such as high technology 

/ 
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and computers, that a year ago seemed to be insulated from the 
effects of the recession, are now cutting back and hirin? people 
with qualifications in excess of the demands of the job, students 
placed in work experience programs formerly had a better chance of 
being hired as permanent employees upon graduation; one bank reports 
that it is now able to retain only 70% rather than 90% of its COOP 
students. Within this context, it is even more important to students' 
employability that their programs be closely allied with the relevant 
industries. 

Cosmetology is a case in point. Despite State Education De- % 
partment predictions of an oversupply of licensed cosmetologists, 
students in the New York City high school programs get jobs, ac- 
cording to all those we interviewed. Connections between schools 
and the local salons surrounding them, plus central connections 
through an active Cosmetology Advisory Commission, an organization 
of black hair stylists and cosmeticians, a standing committee of 
the assistant principals, and teachers with 10-25 years of industry 
experience and contacts are responsible for this success. Attention 
to the changing market is a contributing factor. We have described 
the specific techniques cosmetology staff use to develop jobs and 
make contacts — - mailings to all shops in the area, student scouting 
of salons and cosmetics businesses, stf:^f follow-up, and teachers 
who constantly advertise the availability and worth of their students 
to vendors, businesses, and the community. Cosmetology provides a 
good model of industry/school cooperation and job development that 
other programs and schools would do well to follow . 
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Data processing exemplifies the problems caused by economic 
conditions. The recession has affected data processing firms, at 
the same time that people all over the country have decided to 
enter the computer professions. The result is an oversupply of 
entry level workers, particularly in the New York City area. But 
this is not an excuse for the lack of school links to ths field. 
The Business Education Advisory Commission has a subcommittee on 
data processing which has reviewed programs and has asked to continue 
its efforts into the coming year. This committee could be used to 
fortify the program's business connections. At least two schools 
have cooperative education programs in data processing listed in 
the Division of High School's coarse records, but in both these 
schools, staff said it was difficult to find students placements 
in data processing. There are exceptions, especially at the spec- 
ialized business schools like Murry Bergtraum, which requires an 
internship of every student, and places students in data processing 
and computer positions. The centrally administered job placement 
efforts, including ths central COOP, have almost no data processing 
placements for students. 

Let us now examine efforts by the system as a whole to link the 
private sector and the schools. 

^ • Current Connections Between Industry and the Schools 

There are numerous connections between the private sector and 
the schools . Formal structures for cooperation at the central Board 
level, several dozen work experience and job placement programs, 
and efforts by individual schools convey the impression that the 
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relationship is active and useful. In some respects , -this is 
accurate. Yet many businesses in New York Cit^ are not linked in 
any way to the educational system ^ are unaware of the occupational 
training programs in the city schools ^ and have no idea that stu - 
dents aire learning skills applicable to their businesses . While 
industry has participated in program development and evaluation / 
equipment consultation/ job placement, teacher training, and 
identification of laUDor market needs, one private sector repre- 
sentative charges that the Board's efforts are all ad hoc . He 
says there is no comprehensive strategy to link industry and the 
schools, and that the Board must start treating the private sector 
as equal partners in the planning and implementation of occupational 
education programs. 

The Advisory Council and its twenty- two occupational and special 
advisory conmtissions are the formal Bodrd of Education structures 
for coordinating industry/school cooperation . Industry, unions, the 
Board of Education, parents, community groups, city and economic 
development agencies are represented. Mandated by state law, the 
purpose of the Council is to assist in determining "the many signi- 
ficant factors that affect training programs through a direct chan- 
nel of communication with the industries they seek to serve..."* 
An exejutive secretary, appointed by the Board, coordinates the 
Council and acts as liaison between the Council and the Board. 

The 19 occupational area advisory commissions and the three 
special interest commissions (on the handicapped, sex equity, and 

* Advisory Council for Occupational Education Status Report, April 1 , 
1981-December 31, 1981, February, 1982, p. 1. 
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youth employment — the last in the planning stagea) submit their 
recommendations through the Advisory Council to the Board of Education. 
The three main areas of involvement are curriculum planning , equipment 
and physical facilities, and identifying occupational trends and 
changes. In addition, other areas have included "scholarships, 
awards, job placement, teacher recruitment, student selection, and 
"preparation of budget requests." (Ibid, p. 2.) 

In 1980, Hel^ Wanted concluded there was a lack of central 
Board support for this structxire, evidenced by a staff of a single 
executive secretary responsible for more than 50 commissions. 
Many commissions were canpletely inactive, and Council efforts 
fairly minimal. Since then, two more full-time professionals have 
been added to the office, and the executive secretary has been 
reviewing past activities, revitalizing commissions, and establish- 
ing mechanisms to insure a Board response to Council recommendations. 
These actions are beginning to turn the advisory structxire into a 
working force* A list of this year's recommendations and their • 
status is included in Appendix D. 

Although some area commissions are still inactive, the two 
responsible for the fields we studied are among the more productive . 
This year, the Business Education Commission reviewed the State 
Education Department's new business, cjurriculum, which includes a 
separate year of "Business Dynamics," or pre-vocational skills 
training. Believing that these employability skills would be 
better taught in the context of skill training, the commission 
helped design the notion of "integrated" courses, combinirig tech- 
nical and work skills. The Data Processing Task Force reviewed 
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city programs and made recommendations about improving curricula 
and programs, but found much to approve. The commission also 
helped to develop the office skills training collaboration between 
the Board and CUNY, described in the previous secrion. Training 
teachers for business education and the new automated technology 
has becane a recent focus; 'this summer, the commission arranged 
word processing training for 200 teachers at six corporations. In 
conjunction with Norman Thomas High School, the cuuutiission put on 
an equipment demonstration show, where vendors displayed their 
business machines. New members have been invited to join, and 
activities are expanding. 

The Cosmetology Commission took part in the program's accredi- 
tation process. In cooperation with the Office of Trade and Technical 
Education and the Division of High Schools, it set up three industry- 
sponsored workshops for teachers and students. The commission works 
quite closely with the eight schools offering cosmetology and with 
the Standing Committee of Assistant Principals. In the past, it has 
had little contact with the central Advisory Council and the Board 
of Education, but it has worked with the Bxireau of Trade and Technical 
Education. 

° Although the Advisory Council and its commissions have not 
yet addressed all the issues of industry/ school cooperation, we 
think the Board should concentrate on strengthening this structure, 
rather than addiig new ones such as the borough commissions discussed 
in the previous chapter. Such duplication merely discourages active 
industry participation . 
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Membership in the commissions must be revitalized to include 
those industry representatives who can establish an industry prior- 
ity for links with the schools* The commissions also must include 
people with the technical expertise to review curriculum and equip- 
ment purchases and those with industry connections who can secure 
job and training slots for students . 

Another school link with industry is the Economic Development 
Council, a private, nonprofit agency which provides management and 
technical assistance to city services and job development efforts. 
EDC sponsors programs to provide the schools with information about 
and exposure to industry and careers. One is "Open Doors" which 
sends business people to speak to junior and senior high schools at 
the invitation of principals and teachers. An experimental program 
for business education pairs EDC member corporations and several 
high schools. This year, four high schools were "adopted" by cor- 
porations, and students were taken on tours of the firms' facilities, 
given previews of skill-testing for job hunting, coached in interview 
techniques, and allowed to "shadow" personnel. EDC also sponsors a 
school-based work experience program at three schools (EPIC - described 
in the next section and in the appendix) , and provides technical 
assistance to the Board. 

The Private Industry Council is an intermediary between the 
private and public sector^ created by Title VII as part of the CETA " 
legislation. The recent involvement of the New York City PIC in 
projects with Westinghouse High School (see the PAE project, p. 90) 
and Martin Luther King High School marks its first substantia? 
cooperation with the schools. Linkages between the PIC and the 
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Office of Career Education are being made. As part of the Pic's 
increasing interest, a new program, BET-Youth, will eventually 
serve 750 young people in six or seven training programs. 

Major corporations, usually through their community relations 
departments, have varying degrees of involvement with the school 
system . IBM is among the most active. This is partly due to a 
ccxupany policy of encouraging volunteerism and civic responsibility, 
and partly to the commitment of its representative, Alfred E. BroT/n, 
who serves on the Advisory Council and chairs the Board of Commis- 
sioners of Cooperative Education, the major job placement program at 
the Board of Education. The EPP believes that other corporation s 
will realize long-term benefits and a more productive labor force if 
the^ commit resources now. 

Frcm the above descriptions, it is clear that there are opportunities 
for some students to learn c±>out business and careers. Schools and 
programs sponsor trips to major corporations. Many schools have career 
days or nights, to which industry representatives are invited to make 
presentations. The Vocational and Industrial Clubs of America (VICA) 
sponsors contests in technical skill competencf judged by industry 
repr esentatives . 

However^ most students have not had a chance to learn first-hand 
about industry or business * This appears to be more a lack of exposure 
to particular occupationcd areas than to industry in general. For 
example, most data processing students have not visited data processing 
firms or installations within corporations. They have only a vague 
idea of the jobs available in the cc^puter field and how to get them. 

Abstract descriptions of careers and work in a classroom cannot 
replace exposure to the actual settings and personnel. All occupational 
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and career-directed courses should include a ccmponent where students 
visit those industries, and speak to the people who work, in them. 

* A review of occupational programs is needed to determine for 
each area what opportunities for exposure to that industry exist, 
and ensure that all students have a chance -to take part . 

2. Work Experience and Job Placement Programs 

Beyond this exposure to jobs, students, industry representatives, 
educators, and the Educational Priorities Panel all agree that work 
experience is a vital component of occupational education programs 
that contributes to mcUcing students employable . 

Work experience programs keep students from dropping out of 
school, offer economic relief, teach skills, and give students the 
work experience they need to get a job after graduation. 

"Kids are desperate for employment. They need jobs," says the 
director of the New York State Employment Service Counselors. • 

Work experience improves students' technical skills and their 

confidence in those skills: 

At first I was a terrible typist. Only 30 wpm. Now 
I type really fast., I felt unprepared; I don't think 
the teachers take typing seriously. And the class is 
so big you never get individual attention. Now I work 
for Pat and I take care of the typing, phones, and as 
things comes up she tries them out on me. At first I 
was so nervous I couldn't do anything but now I get my 
work done real fast. I'm not nervous anymore. 

A cosmetology student said working is good "because you pick up 

speed, get rea.iiy agile, and learn a lot of tricks." Others said: 

We^went to Jamaica Hospital for practice. We got paid 
through a work/study program. It was a really good 
^perience. It prepares us for getting out there on 
our own., It makes us faster too... Everybody wants 
us to have experience. But how are we going to get 
experience without working? See, that's why this 
hospital program was so good. I can say that's v^at 
I did — that's my experience. 
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It improves my skills if I work in a shop. That's why 
I'm not going to take a Gristede's job because at least 
ii'i a salon, we're learning for the future; even in this 
class after school we're learning for the future... it'll 
pay off. 

Work experience, students will tell you, even prevents crime: 

These summer work programs are important. If you have 
work you're busy. It keeps kids off the streets. Why 
do you think all those kids are ripping everybody off ~ 
they have nothing to do and they have no way of making 
money. 

If we get jobs after school it's a big help. You better 
get jobs for kids — or else they'll be on the street. 

Most important, students recognize that work experience in high 

school increases their chances of finding work when they enter the 

job market after graduation: 

Just having the experience of working in an office 
teaches you how to communicate and act — you get to 
know what business is like. I'm gonna know a lot 
more, I'm gonna know how to deal with things because 
I'm used to it. It's a big advantage. You take a 
kid just getting out of high school — she doesn't 
know any of the things I know or do and she is older. 
It's important to have experience like this because 
that's what companies want. 

The director of COOP concurred: 

When these kids work in these companies, they're going 
to come out productive. When companies are paying, you 
better believe they're going to take this raw material 
and make it productive... Corporations don't deal with 
us to be altruistic or help kids. It's their way of 
looking future employees over and deciding whether they 
want to hire them after they graduate. 

Working Youth , (INTERFACE, 1981) a study of 400 businesses, 
found that work experience was the single most important qualifica- 
tion for an applicant to possess . This and other employability 
skills — good attitude, motivation, willingness to work, appearance, 
speech, reliability — along with basic literacy skills are most 
often cited as what employers want and students lack. 
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The EPP believes that work experience should be built into 
every vocational education program * 

There are about 30 different work experience arrangements in 
the schools and at the central Board ^ but they serve only a small 
portion of the eligible students. Even Board personnel are not 
certain of the number of programs or students served. Here are 
some of the programs available. (Also see Appendix E.) 

a. Cooperative Education (COOP) serves 13,500 students in 

92 schools funded by tax levy monies. Only 65 high schools 
have significant programs with a coordinator. Students 
may spend one week in school and one week on the job, 
or work after-school. Job development and matching are 
done by school-based COOP coordinators for the After- 
School program and by central Board personnel for the 
alternative week program. Students are paid. 

b. The Youth Employment Training Program provides federally 
subsidized employment in the private and public sectors for 
low-inccme youths In FY 19S2 , $1.2 million was allocated 
and 655 students pl^^eed; in FY 1983, $500,000 was allocated 
and 250 students will be placed. 

c. The Joint High School Program of the New York State 
Employment Service has 43 job placement specialists in 
46 schools (mainly academic/comprehensive) , full and 
part time. The school supplies a room and a phone and 
the state pays the counselors* salaries. 22,000 students 
registered in*1981-82, and 13,644 were placed. 

d. Training Opportunities in the Private Sector (TOP). In 
its second year of operation, TOP is one of the few pro- 
grams providing students with placements using their 
technical skills. OCE plans to expand the program next 
year from its current 800 participants. 

e. Partners for the Advance of Electronics (PAE) at George 
Westinghouse High School is jointly sponsored by the 
Board and the PIC. Industry participates in curriculum 
review, job development, and placing students in paying 
jobs. In 1982, approximately 100 students were placed. 

f. The Citibank-Martin Luther King program, in conjunction 
with the PIC, offers clerical training. Students progress 
through a series of on-the-job experiences and summer jobs 
dioring a 2-3 year sequence. The program is projected to 
serve 90 students in 1983-84. 
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g. Education through Private Industry Cooperation (EPIC) is 
in three schools. Students do job development, and then 
are placed in paying jobs, which are mostly clerical. 
Fewer than 200 students a year are served. 

h. Career Bridges is a non-paying career exposure program in 
four high schools. For ten weeks, students work in place- 
ments for four days a week and spend the fifth day in 
school • 

i. The Cooperative Apprenticeship Program (CAP) provides 
placements to 150-200 students in seven trade and technical 
areas. 

School participation in work experience programs is widespread, 
but some occupational areas provide more slots than others. Of 
the schools we visited, only four did not participate in the COOP 
program. 

Although six of the eight cosmetology schools we visited did 
not have a COOP program in cosmetology, five of those had some 
kind of work experience arrangement for their cosmetology students . 
Teachers place students in after school jobs in salons and department 
stores. At least three of the cosmetology programs had students 
providing services to the elderly at nearby senior citizen centers. 
Two others provided services in school to staff and community 
residents (for a fee), as well as to students. At least one school 
has fairly limited options, justified by a principal who said that 
the 1,000 hour instruction requirement made scheduling work experi- 
ences difficult, and that students all get jobs on graduation 
anyway . 

There are few placements for students in data processing and 
r^Q systematic job development in this occupational area . One ex- 
ception is an arrangement at Edward R. Murrow High School where, 
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through the Executive Internship Program,* New York City Technical 
College takes students as interns to work on computers. They then 
work summers in paid positions, and if they decide to attend college 
there, they can continue in the^se paid jobs. 

Neither the director of Cooperative Education nor the New York 
State Employment Counselor seemed aware of specialized skills such 
as data processing and word processing that students were learning 
in school . It is true that students hired to fill clerical jobs 
sometimes move on to data processing jobs when supervisors learn of 
their ability, but there is nothing in the placement operation that 
makes this connection for the student. 

There are a number of commendable school-based attempts to 
provide students with work experience. Among the most notable is 
Murry Bergtraum High School for Business Careers. Bergtraum requires 
every student to serve in an internship either Inside (unpaid) or 
outside (paid) the school, dtiring the 11th and 12th grades. Job 
development and industry contact are managed by the Assistant Prin- 
cipal for Administration who has been assigned to this role since 
the planning of the school in the mid-1970's. Aided by its proximity 
to Wall Street and the inclusion of the Lower Manhattan Business 
Association in the school's planning, Bergtraum' s job development 
has been extremely successful. The Assistant Principal holds break- 
fasts at the school for potential employers to introduce them to the 
school and its students. He takes the Assistant Principal for Marketing 

* In the Executive Internship Program, students are assigned as 

assistants to executives for one full term, and attend school only 
to participate in weekly seminars with teacher-coordinators. 
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and an accounting teacher with him to job development rreetings 
with businesses^ since they "speak business and can best hook a 
student up with a specialized job so a kid gets real training." A 
newsletter publicizing che school's programs and training efforts 
is sent to educators / community newspapers, employers, and alumni. 

We believe that the Bergtraum model is one to be copied by other 
schools. Although Bergtraum' s location and initial planning process 
have made it easier to find placements in the local area, the success 
of the internship component is due to the effort and creativity of 
the school administration. Other schools could learn from this model, 
and the AP for Administration said he is willing to share his expertise 
in approaching industry and developing jobs. Even when outside and 
private sector placements are limited, staff from a number of schools 
said the Board and the schools themselves have plenty of work that 
could be done by students in work/study arrangements. Fox" example, 
at George Washington High School, "on the job training" means students 
work for teachers in the school, receive credit, and are graded on 
attitude, attendance, promptness, and diligence. 

However, the problem of the lack of local commerce around a 
school does need special attention. Some schools are able to overccane 
it. For example, in the South Bronx, where a program had an active 
assistant principal and good connections to industry, no jobs were 
available in the local area, but students willing to travel to 
Manhattan were placed. In contrast, where local industry was 
nonexistent and the program's efforts were lax, our researchers 
found the only cosmetology students v^o said they wanted but could 
not get jobs. In data processing, staff at schools outside of 
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Manhattan said that most of the data processing jobs are located 
in Manhattan, and that their students would not "travel to jobs 
outside their borough. We are not certain how accurate these 
perceptions of the local opportunities are; one school told our 
researchers they were "in the middle of nowhere," and there were 
no data processing jobs in the area', while a school 15 minutes 
away said there were many possibilities on the main borough 
thoroughfare. 

Schools located in non- commercial and deteriorating neighbor- 
hoods need extra assistance in job development and placing students 
in work experi ence settings. We recommend that schools in neighbor- 
hoods where job placement opportunities are limited be identified. 
and become th e focus of special job development efforts by a 
conroittee comp osed of representatives from the Advisory Council. 
each occupat ional area commission, and the new Youth Employment: 
Commission . 

There are a nvimber of additional issues that deserve attention. 
The Board is beginning to address the problons of coordination and 
potential duplication among programs that were cited by "Help 
Wanted," but programs are still administered by different offices. 
School-based efforts sometimes compete with those of the central 
Board, so so me employers are contacted numerous times. Help Wanted 
had noted, t hat potential employers did not know whom to call if 
they had a job available, and we found that employers often were 
not aware of alternative arrangements and scheduling possibilities . 
Althovigh the COOP presentation is supposed to include information 
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about both the full and part time programs, at least one employer 
who had been contacted and could not accommodate an alternate week 
arrangement did not realize he could have an after-school worker 
instead • 

In addition, students are not automatically referred from one 
program to another if they cannot be placed by the first program * 
Procedures for sharing placements and referrals between COOP and 
the New York State Employment Counselors are being tightened, 
although they are still informal. Similar coordination should 
exist among all work experience programs. 

To alleviate these problems of coordination among work exper- 
ience and job placement programs, the EPP recommends the following 

Central COOP and other central job development efforts 
should distribute to the schools, and the school based program>s a 
list of companies they have already contacted . 

A central clearinghouse for all job placement information 
should be created* Employers could have the option of having the 
job listed in the central office or being referred to a particular 
school or school based program * 

^ All central work experience programs should have one job 
development system, and a standardized procedure for referring 
students from one program to another . 

It is also doubtful whether work experience programs are 
adequately advertised to students. Although they are listed in 
the High School Directory, at least two students who needed jobs 
had not known about the COOP program and were saved from dropping 
out by attentive teachers. Three or four others "accidentally" 
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learned about COOP; one found it on a blurb on her program sheet, 
the others saw signs in the guidance office, but none was advised 
in person by those who helped them plan their programs • 

The most important question is how many students are served 
by ail these programs, and how that compares to the number of 
students who need placements* Board personnel don't. know. We 
were told by students from one school that they spent hours waiting 
in line for the employment counselor and finally gave up. 

* The Advisory Council and OCE jointly should examine the 
number of work experience programs and the number of students 
being served . 

What is clear, however, is that industry is not providing work 
experience on anywhere near the scale that would be needed to serve 
the approximately 85,000 students enrolled in occupational education 
prog rams . Our survey of 52 businesses revealed that only seven 
hire high school students/ "that only the largest firms have the 
resources to provide in-depth technical training, that 15 companies 
wanted only experienced people, and that five promote from within 
and train only insiders. (See Table 5.) 

Thus it is clear that enough on-site training oppcrtiinities 
will not be available in the near future for all who need them. 
However, efforts to identify work experience placements and to 
expand programs like TOP, CAP, and PAE should be intensified. 

3 . Work Experience Placement and Development 

A question raised by several persons our researchers interviewed 
was who should be doing job development and job matching? In an 
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TABLE 5 

INDUSTRY - EMPLOYMENT LABOR MARKET NEEDS 
What is Industry Lookii^ For? 



Reason 



# Citing it as Second 
First Reason Feason 



Want Only Experienced People 

No W/D Processing Equipment (or have 
a subsidiary firm doing that work) 

Office is too small 

Not Hiring Now/Hiring Freeze 

Hire Through Office in other states 

No Part-time work available 

Prefer to Train/Hire Insiders 

Company Doesn't Hire Teenagers 

Want Experienced Salespeople 

Must be over 18 

Not aware of skilled kids 



1 1 

9 
8 
7 
4 
2 
2 



2 
2 
1 
1 



Will consider hiring teenagers in the future 

Won't consider hiring teenagers due to 

- time constraints 

- other reasons 

- size of firm 

- experience requirements 

Have or Had programs (CO-OP) with schools 



9 firms 



2 firms 
4 
9 
1 1 

7 firms 
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occupational area like cosmetology, teachers at the school level 
seem most able to identify available jobs and match their students 
to the appropriate employment situation. In data processing, however, 
a lack of industry connections, a tight job market, and a predominance 
of jobs in the mid and downtown Manhattan areas make it more sensible 
to do job development through a central source. However, technical 
placements are currently quite limited: TOP and CAP together serve 
no more than 2,000 students, and they have no placements in data 
processing and a number of other technical fields. Central COOP has 
a tiny percentage of technical placements; the vast majority are 
clerical jobs, not including word processing or even data entry. In 
addition, as we noted, central COOP personnel and New York State 
Employment Counselors were not always aware that many students have 
technical skills. 

There should be a job development and placement effort for every 
occupational area. It may be conducted either centrally or at the 
schools . 

* We recommend that each occupational area, through its bureau, 
standing committee, and/or advisory commission, ask the following 
questions: 



Are there adequate work experience opport\inities in 
this area for all students who want them? 

Who develops the jobs that are available in this area? 

Who has sufficient industry contacts to do job develop- 
ment and matching? 



The choices to do job development and placement are the central 
Board, the occupational area, and the schools. 



o 



For non-technical placements^ /^^^ -1^^^ ^ jobs 
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in Manhattan^ and for placement of students who are not seekincy 
positions in a particular occupational area, job development and 
matching should be done centrally in a coordinated system . 

° For technical placements and training in particular occupa- 

/I 

tional areas, the responsibility should rest with the occupational 
area, including the advisory commission, any industry associations 
and organizations, and the school based staff. Central programs 
like TOP and CAP should be well coordinated with any occupational 
areas they serve . 

Local job development and matching should still be done at 
the school level, with assistance from the central Advisory Council 
and relevant commissions when necessary . 

° There should be a mechanism, such as a semi-annual memo, 
informing work experience and job placement program administrators 
about the technical skills students are learning . 

Successful job development depends on establishing a network. 
Most of coop's job requests now come from "reorders," the result 
of 69 years of operation. Teachers who have spent years working 
in the industry and who maintain contacts are a good source of 
jobs in that area, and should be doing job development. Assigning 
already overworked teachers who have neither industry connections 
nor prof essionetl job development experience is an inefficient 
allocation of resources. 

Ted Small, President of the Private Industry Council, believes 
that the Board's outreach to industry has been insufficient, and that 
only a small percentage of the 75,000-100,000 companies that are large 
enough to consider hiring high school students have been contacted. 

10 o 
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But teachers and Board job developers say the schools get "bad press, 



It 



and that they have to spend a great deal of time breaking down negative 
images. They believe the Board needs to conduct a public relations 
campaign. The PIC president and the EPP agree that outreach is 
necessary, but a public relations campaign emanating from the Board 
itself would lack credibility. What is needed is a recruitment 
campaign, with third-party endorsements by satisfied employers of 
high school students /..private sector representatives, and organiza- 
tions which link the public and private sectors . 

4.> The Use of Labor Market Information by the Schools 

What kind of information about the labor market and economic 
situation should the schools compile and use in planning and revising 
occupational education programs? At least one private sector repre- 
sentative says, "none," because the schools should he providir*^ 
basic skills and pre-vocational training rather than specialized 
skills. We disagree. Even if the schools provided only career 
information and no special training , school staff and students mu st 
understand where the jobs are likely to be, and what kind of prepara- 
tion is needed to fill those jobs. We believe that the schools should 
continue to provide occupational exposure and training, and think it 
is important to plan programs based on sound da-ca. 

Everyone admits that the standard sources of labor market infor- 
mation are inadequate for planning of this type. For example, projec- 
tions about job availability and economic outlook published by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics are often based on assumptions about 
declining inflation and unemployment rates, that have not been borne 
out. In addition, BLS utilizes information from the NYS Employment 
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Service which does not include many smail firms not using the state 
agency for employee referrals. BLS projections also do not indicate 
the level of turnover in an industry, but rely instead on the number 
of new jobs that are created in an industry for employment planning 
purposes. In the past, the Board has tended to rely mainly on newspaper 
articles for information on employment trends. Two years ago, the 
idea of borough mini-plans was introduced, and a short analysis of 
occupational needs by borough was included with the Board's 1982-83 
request for program proposals. 

In May 1982, OCE's Planning and Development Unit published com- 
prehensive analyses by borough of the labor and employment picture, 
demographic trends. Board of Education occupational education pro- 
grams available to both secondary and adult populations, community 
college training courses, and the projects which have been funded 
by VEA and tax levy funds for the 1982-83 school year. 

In addition, they have sought the assistance of the Economic 
Development Council, which has developed a "Plan to Forecast Jobs in 
New York City." The EDC plans to bring together representatives of 
business and occupational education training programs: 

- "To develop a forecast by job title of the total number 

of jobs and the number of job openings in the public 
and private sector for each year of a five year period, 

- To develop ccmpetency statements for jobs covered in 
the forecast which describe the education, trainlr^ 
and skills needed for job performance. 

- To develop the job codes and titles to be used for the 
forecast. 

- To identify the changes in technology, products, and 
processes that make job titles obsolete, create new 
job titles, or change the competency statements. 

- To relate the forecast to the training output of 
public and private organizations. 
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To assist organizations to modify their training to 
adjust to the forecast." 



(Economic Development Council, Job Development 
and Training Unit, Plan to Forecast Jobs in 
New York City, June 1982) 



The forecast is supposed to cover entry level jobs "that can be 
filled by graduates of high schools and community colleges and are 
appropriate for them." Ten to fifteen industry clustv^rs will be 
examined in depth during the first two years, and existing labor 
market data will be reviewed. A major focus for data collection 
will be a straightforward survey of business and industry, asking, 
"How many people do you hire a year?" and "How many do you think 
you will hire next year?" 

The EPP endorses this effort and ux^es that it begin as soon 
as possible. 

How can the schools respond to changes in the labor market? 
They can at least keep themselves and their students informed of 
trends. Furthermore, curricula and programs must be designed with 
maximum flexibility, so that as the need for specific skills declines, 
they can be replaced with more useful ones. Constant input by 
industry, throvigh the Advisory Council/ Commission structure, and 
through the Planning and Development Unit of QCOE , should be sought. 
A system for disseminating information to the school level of 
operation — to administrators, teachers ^ and students, should be 
devised. Conferences within occupational areas, addressing this 
issue, should be held regularly, particularly in those areas most 
affected by the technological revolution . 
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V. EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 

We have seen that variations in the type of equipment and the 
degree of students' access to equipment greatly affects vocational 
program offerings. This chapter details how equipment and supplies 
are purchased and maintained. It demonstrates that, while schools 
often lack adequate funds for up-to-date equipment and for repairs * 
and supplies, this is not the only reason for serious shortcomings 
in vocational education equipment and supplies. Poor communication 
and coordinacion between the schools and various central offices and 
lack of clear priorities often prevent the best use of funds. Rigid 
restrictions on the use of funds are sometimes counterproductive. 
However, important gains have been made in the coordination of federal 
and tax levy funds since our first study. New procedures for planning 
purchases, recently instituted, should yield greater efficiency in 
the future, but remain too cocaplicated . Greater decision-makirq 
authority at the school level would improve the process. 

In addition to cosmetology and data processing, this research 
utilizes the electronics and medical assisting programs, because 
they have different needs for equipment, and different conditions 
which affect purchase decisions. For example, both electronics and 
data processing are fields where technology is changing at a rapid 

equipment is expensive. But while the development of 
less expensive personal computers enables their purchase for the 
schools, electronics equipment is still prohibitively costly. 
Medical assisting and cosmetology are both fields that require 
standard equipment and large amounts of supplies. Electronics 
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and cosmetology are offered primarily in vocational schools, 
while data processing and medical assisting are given mainly in 
comprehensive schools, and are more easily adapted to regular 
classrooms • 

1 . Equipment 

The EPF's earlier study, Help Wanted , identified the following 
problems with the purchase and use of equipment: 

* poor planning and the lack of adequate consultation that 
resulted in unjustifiable purchases of equipment; 

many pieces of equipment remaining unused because of lack of 
funds for installation, maintenance, or repair; 

equipment that was outmoded or unnecessary for training; 

» in some programs, a lack of trained staff to give instruction 
on certain machinery. 

Since the publication of Help Wanted , progress has been made in 
dealing with some of these problems. 

Federal Vocation Education Act money (previously the sole source 
of funds for equipment) distributed by the State Education Department 
is shrinking. However, in 1981-82, due to the joint efforts of the 
Board of Education and the EPF, the City Council allocated tax levy 
funds for equipment for occupational education programs for the first 
time . 

With the new tax levy money available, the Board can now make 
better use of its VEA funds, since it can fund with tax monies those 
programs or parts of prograriis not fundable under VEA . For example, 
previously, VEA funds were frequently foregone because they could 
not be spent within the 12 month limit. Now, tax levy funds can 
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ready a physical plant in one year, so the VEA funds can buy and 
install the equipment within the next 12 months. Tax levy funds can 
support the second or third year of projects which were not renewed 
by VEA, since VEA funds are usually seed money for new programs. 
And tax levy funds can begin to make the capital improvements so 
sorely neglected in the schools since the start of the fiscal crisis 
in 1976, but not fundable by VEA. 

The EPP was interested in examining the impact these new funds 
would have on the schools" ability to provide vocational and occupa- 
tional programs. We wanted to know whether existir^ equipment is 
being repaired and maintained, outmoded equipment replaced, staff 
trained to use updated machines, and appropriate new equipment 
purchased. 

The study of equipment sought to answer the following questions: 
' Is the equipment outdated? 

How are the decisions made on what new equipment to buy? 
" How well does the process work? 

» Once the equipment is purchased, are there adequate 
supplies to accompany its use; and is it properly 
installed, maintained, and repaired? 

All of these questions aim at making the most of a limited 
amount of money for vocational and occupational training; providir^ 
current training for students who want jobs upon graduation; givii^ ^ 
those who want further education a stroi^ feel for a career choice;" t 
and convincing students who might otherwise be inclined to leave 
school^ to stay. 

To know What to buy, those making purchasir^ decisions should 
first know what equipment is already in the schools and its condition. 
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Most schools do not keep a formal inventory of equipment* They 
do not tcibvilate what equipment they have, what is in working order, 
and what outdated equipment is in storage* 

The Bureau of Trade and Technical Education (which has responsi- 
bility for electronics and cosmetology) has begun to l^^p an inventory 
of equipment purchased since 1980. However, they do not receive 
copies of all payment vouchers, so their records do not necessarily 
reflect exactly what arrived in each school. The consequence of the 
lack of accurate records is that planning is difficult. Not knowing 
the age of equipment means schools cannot anticipate needed maintenance, 
repairs or replacements, or judge whether equipment could be repaired 
rather than replaced. Such judgments would require estimates, service 
calls, and time. In many instances, money is available for new equip- 
ment but not for repairs or supplies. One school that did not have 
OTPS funds to purchase sample office forms for its medicatl office assis- 
ting program instead received 25 transcribers, when they had approximately 
10 to 15 broken transcribers that might have been repaired. 

2 • The Grant and Proposal Process 

In order to purchase new equipment^ a school must first submit 
a fiindinq proposal. Until the new tax levy money was available / all 
these proposals were for VEA funds. Now the source of money is not 
specified at the school level but is determined at the central Board, 
after all requests have been received. Neither source can fully 
fund all the equipment purchases that the schools would like to 
make. In addition, it is likely that available money for equipment 
will continue to decline. Because the EPP's central concern is the 
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x„ .H, .an. t., o»i=e Of occupational location a re,„.s. 
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TABLE 6 

TT^^ai-ional ft^n^''^-^"" Equipment 
ProEOsed_SteEsJ^LlS^ 

* = vear overview of their 

OCE asks the schools ^^3. The schools involve 

vocational and occupational P^^^^ students to determine 

teachers, advisory councils, APs 

their program. 

on ..is Plan. ..e ..a ^^^-Z^^lVTX^Z St^C 
bureaus • 

The principals -^^f «^,f f.^^'to iheirlSo'ugrsiperin- 
priorities and submit the list to r 
tendents' offices. 

A his Staff combine all of 
. The borough superintendent ^^^^ priorities and 

the schools' requests into ^^^"5 schools. They are now 

submit them - the Divisi^^f /.I^^^.L 
formir^ borough-wide advisory 

overall priorities. 

adjusts them to meet its ^^^^ J ^y central OCE staff, 

priorities are --[^r^^f^^t Si vision of Special Education, 
the Advisory Committee and the Div 

«4„ai review of the abstracts 
1 «ffire aives a final review 
. The Chancellor's office giv 

and priorities. 

.^h DHS and Mai Cutler, determine what 

• s„!rre'.rarwrrLre, «... ^^^^ .e 

with tax levy funds. 

supplies receive copies ^ buildir^ modifications 

eK^inations to make "^^^^.^.^^.tting contracts in place 

can and will be , ^f^^rdered when the money becomes 

so equipment can actually be or bureaus, Mai 

available from ^hestate^ Staff ^^^^^^ necessary to help 

appropriate and can be used. 
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lew funds begin* 
Purchases using tax xevy i-v^i ^ 


NOVEMBER 




. proposals are prepared based on the abstracts. 


BY NOVEMBER 




. The VEA proposals are sent to Albany for review. 


FEBRUARY 




V . r^hart Of What would be funded if full 
. The schools are sent a chart ot ^na^ 
VEA and tax levy funding were provided. 






. Mbany as.s OCE for revisions, clarification, etc. on the 
proposals • 


SPRING 




. VEA funds are allocated and the CE bureaus send the purchase 
orders to the Bureau of Supplies. 


MAY OR JUNE 




oon^- to the vendors, for whom contracts 
. purchase orders f^/^'^^ ^° J^^^ p^chase orders are 
are already in place. Copies ot r p ^^^^ Stan 
sent by Mai Cutler's office ^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
Barondes (for VEA programs) to the princip 






1 • notifies Stan Barondes of the status 
The Bureau of Supplies notifies Stan 
of all tax levy purchase orders 


ONGOING 




45 days. They keep Mai Cutler s orri 
status of the orders. 
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,„ilabl. « persons maXing those decisions. 

So„e assis.an. Principals have »o.e elaborate app.oao.es to 

i« -hhe AP for cosmetology 
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vi!-S.^!S-Si.^i^ - f^p„cess has not heen 

— were at tr . 

L the fact that the procedures are hein, i«.e.ented 
first time. 
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Th e school . One_area^_oE iii-^i— 

different voca^ional_.ar^ Prxncxpals 

said that they do not set pri 

Kie for the different programs. However, 
.different funds are available for 

4- i-h^t there are no longer pre 
central Board personnel report that 

. .™.in, levels .or occupational areas, others rn.rcate. 
determined funding 

„e general ,nl.elrnes. m an. case, prrncrpals . 
.rlorltles .or proposal. ^ - occupational area. — 
L central .ar. personnel, ho„e.er, e.er. principal ha. =u..tte. 
... school.s .S3 proposals In one, ran.e. list, .pparentl,. 

the first year that the borough superln- 
Thejorouah. This was the first y 

ZZZ^... .een involved in the setting of priorities ,u 

in detail and determine borough-wide 
to review all of the proposals in 

V, been able to complete 

priorities, although at least one borough has 

the process to its satisfaction. 

borough, superintendents' offices were as.ed 

eii and they me. with varying levels of success, 
committees as well, and t y 

. and labor representation at its 

one borough had good industry 

. although the committee did not have time to get 
meeting, althoug ^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^^ 

• this year's review of proposals. In anot 

in this year planning 

4-^ tho first meeting, ana tnc f 

„«r,i-atlves ccime to tne rj-j-au 
or labor representatives 

proceeded without them. 

A^fff^r on priorities. OCE's 

, « central offi£es_dlffer__on^_^ 

•rheCentral_Board. Centra^ 

t.d that it had received two sets of 
Office of Planning reported that 
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. ■ Hlah Schools, one from 

• r,riorities from the Division of High scno 
conflicting priorities office. 

.nA a second from the central office, 
the borough superintendents, and a secon 

. .v,,^- nr-E's priorities did not 

• • . of Hiqh schools reported that OCE s pri 
The Division of Hign bc 

.fter an apparent reconciliation of the dif 
n^atch theirs and even after an app 

3 ..e ecui^ent ordered did not meet the Oivision of High 
ferences, the equxt" , „ „f 

although these different levels of 
school's needs. Apparently, althoug 

innate the decision-making process, they 
■!ni-pnded to coordinate trie 
review were intendea Both offices 

. . lavers of conflicting priorities. Both 
have instead added new layers ot . ^ 

V "initial" ..easures to prevent this from 
have said that they tcnk initial „ OCE 

. and both cited improved communication between OCE 
happening again, and both ^^^^ 
...OHSas one Of next year's goals, but no specifics 



mentioned. 



'"°"^'^* -..ria for recommendln3._tt^ 
o v,avp -iif^or-p nt criteria _tor_re_ 

^.^^^^^^^^^^'^^'^ TUTand Technical 

osals be funded. John Vitale at the Bureau of 

ESSE^^^^^-^^^ ■ time" to write 

■ = .priority to those APs who. take tn 
Education gives priority 

. . vav lew money, he gave 

this year's addition of tax ie /y 

^^^^^^^ 

priority to those proposals which did not requi 

stable allocation, .orman Watnick 
3-5 years to insure an equitable alio 

" 3u..nes. ..»ca..„ "--^ 

the Bureau of BUSineaa 

. . to Offer the pro,r=«., how co»».tted the 
o,.h.e »a.e J ^^^^ ^^^^^^^^^ 

----- " " ^Tj. -U. .st...oh..e the .o.» 

likely it is that the principal wi . , ^ 

liKexy X Watnick also 

... tax levy funds are exhausted. Watni 
ter the VEA or extra tax levy 

nd that funding go into schools 
likelv to recommend that ruii 
said he was more likely 

already well-developed, such as t^orman 
4-via"i- were aireauy w^-- 
with programs that wer« 

^ ™ Despite this expressed preference, 
Thomas or Murry Bergtraum. Despi 
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. has ever received VEA monies for its data 

neither of those schools has ever 

processing program. .ifferent^Jocus 

M of these protaen^...occH.^ " 

^ The schools are concerned 

^ ^7 and with achieving a balance w.th.n 

with total course offerings, and wi 

. , a mi.c of vocational courses or a 

programs, whether they are a 

.„„.„atio„ Of occational offerings and academic s.e ial 

.1 '""rt;:: 

„ _ cases, this has resulted in a change of .rior.t.es f 

•KT ^hat this problem will be corrected 
the school's. It is possible that thxs P 

. of the borough superintendent's office xn 
through the inclusion of the 

,,,, we recommend that there be a special 
the review process, and we r 

to do this« 

.1 still feelthat_.so^^ 
^-^1221. personne_l_stili.X_ 

e„tr.llZ.,»^2H2i^^^a^^^ " . 

co^.icat.on occur r , ^^^^^^^^^ 

4- +-;,v lew monies, tne scnu^x 
,ra.t3. not . ^^^^^ ^^^^^ 

4fh this distinction and perceive 
" . IB electronics training 

.or exa»ple. one school had a reguest for 

. a to five, without consultation, mother school 
Stations reduced to five, wi 

. for a key program, while a second, 

received insufficient funds for a key P 

ram received funds that would have made the 
lower priority program recexv 

•aKie This was corrected after protests by 
first program viable. Tnis 

personnel • 
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_ ... ...... ......... J- 

. scKool ..s eve. .ece.vea .onev -von. 

we mentioned, neither scno 

... . tax levy allocation when the schools were bu.It .n 
its inxtxal tax levy ^^^^^ ^^^^ 

early 1970s. We found these misconceptions to .u 

^ ^ >here are decisions that appear 

1^ ;,lthouqh to be sure, -here are 
school people, altnougi 

An fact be arbitrary or inequitable, 
to be and may m fact 

created by combinin^ajiaxioug..^^ 
Somej£oblsns_a^ 

T When this year- s medical assisting 
into ani2^rellaj2ro£Osal. When tn 

^^d into an "umbrella proposal" for common 

requests were incorporated xnto 

..-arv equipnent was ordered for schools 
v.. requests, some unnecessary ^ ^^^^^^^^^ 

whose specialized needs were not accurately reflecte 

am received materials that a regular nursing 
one pediatric program receiv 

oroqram would have needed. 

^ r.f f^^ch year, schools 

0„, last issue arises- in the sprin, of 

„ use funds that could not be spent 
a„ .s.ed to su^t re,uests _ 
a, .i,inai. intended ..i»«i. because of non-deii.e 

sobooljerssaeljfino^^ 

ability of equipment). S=hO-_£ ..„i„d£alls- 

. timelvwav and they say that so,»et=^es these 

^^'^'^^^^^^'^'^ .hat are not needed as .uoh as smaller 

„e spent on la.,e purchases that 

^ difficult to purchase quicKiy. 
ones that would be more diff icui 

the schools simply lose the funds. 
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, u = ^^^T received VEA monies for its data 
neither of those schools has ever receive 

processing program. 

..c,.a„.. ..e, ..e a „ix o. ,oca..o„a. courses a 

v.«n;,i Offerings and academic specialties. 
: combination of occupational offering 

.antral Board, however, does not consider the 
The process within the central Boara. 

1 « are divided according to occupa- 
• All proposals are aivx^c 

school-wide picture. AXi pt fc~ 

„ .o„e =.se.. ..is .a. .es^«. a Can. p.ic.Ue. ..o„ 
..e .cKoo... X. . po.--e ..a. .... pro..e» «iU .e =o..e=.e. 

„s and we recommend that there be a special effort 
the review process, ana we t 

to do this. 

^^^^^^.^^^iti^^ 

""^ v= ^hat were to be funded through VEA 

communication occur in requests that 

• . the school personnel are not concerned 
grants, not tax levy monies, the schoo 

• and perceive the whole system as badly managed, 
with this distinction and perceive 

.or e«a«.e. c„e .Coo. Kad a re,»e.t for ,S e.ectro„.e tr.«.„, 
.«t.o.. red»=ed to five. «.t.o»t consultation, another school 

. * v vpv orogram, while a second, 
received insufficient funds for a key prog 

o^am received funds that would have made the 
lower priority program receive 

• Hie This was corrected after protests by school 
first program viable. This wa 

personnel. 
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. distribution of grant money 
,.o..e =o»p.a.„ea .... ^^^^ 

4- =.11 the VEA funds, ana # 
■Bergtra- and »or»a„ Thomas all the 

, ... ever received any money beyond 
«e mentioned, neither school has 

. , levy allocation when the schools were built 

«s initial tax levy 

XV ,9703. we found these misconceptions 
, early 1970s. decisions that appear 

echool people, although to he s»e. there 

l„ fact be arbitrary or inequitable. 

t= ^" ^. ,eri=usschc£ijee^ 
S^e^robl^s^^^aSiSi^l^^SSi^ — " 

^""HT^h this year's medical assisting 

i^^i^J^^^^''^^^ ,.^,e,,, ,„posal" for co^on 

.e,uests were incorporated into an ^^^^^^^ 

some unnecessary equxpnent was 
Tli ed needs were not accurately reflected in the proposal. 
„hose speciali. ^^^^^^^^^ ^ ^^^^^^^ „^^,„, 

one pediatric program receiv 

..cram would have need. ^^^^ 

„. as.ed to sui-it requests to _ 
finally intended (primarily because of non-delivery 

ability of equipnent). Schoo„.E these "windfalls" 

. ti»elvw« and they say that sometimes these 

„e spent on lar,e purchases that are ^ 
the schools sWly 



o 
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4:^y 1-he ProposalProcess 
C p^^^mni^ndations for tne fr og. _ 

..e CO^CX .e eX^X„a«a OC. a„a OHS 

i^^c. as well to their roles 
should Clarify .heir role.. «>is applies 

in proposal decision-nvaking. 

„„oe .he roXs^^tU-^-SSHr^^S^Si^^ 

— ;:::::nr::Z:n= ih.or»a.io„ coneo^ea i» .his 

pre,io. s...es a„. i.s o.oi. oo„.a« -i.h rhe sohool 

are based on two principles: 




.eco^enas .he .ollowin, =ha»,es i» .he =.rre„. process 
.aer .o i.ple»e„. .hese principles. 

^^■^^^-^^ citr-ii^e^vocat^ 
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ana u. ^^^^^' --^ — 

o; .-.-s^-— case. 

UhofiMh^S aS-ireC-^ar.:? he ais.rih..ea „iW 
each borough. 
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1 rouah estimates 

,.>oun« ot ''^^^f%:Z be'asked se. P'-'t's percent 
their those f°"'5'-°9 restrictions, or 

'^^r:::: lore SoSy ie available. 

^,„,,s or to 

1, I£ the principals see ^ ^^ould first consult 

.i^it'lhe^total "^;'„:%rcrarrreUran. then inform the» o. 
With the appropriate Ai?s 

the final decision. v,,«acts to see that 

r^ra-arr^i^rs^-faL^- 

the borough has a should be a clearly 

of similar programs, there 

J all of them, 

demand for all before going back to 

e) -irifa?irs:^rirp;r!n^^^^^^^ ^hould meet with 

the schools for -°^f/°f,l°,i;ary approval. 

DHS and OCE for their pr ^^^^^ ^^^^^^ 

purchase °-<^«" ' /^f ,1^%° installed. 

sure that equxE«ent can ^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^ 

>,^ads and the Bureau of ^UPP^-^ experiences 
a) OCE bureau heads ana gchools on their expe 

n^nate information among the ^^^^^r vendors, 

and disseminate ^^p^ent and particu 

with particular pieces 

3. ■ ^ .or VK. f»n.in„ 

once proposals have 
>, *he Board for tax levy funding, the 

b, the Boar ^^^^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ 

.hat e^i^ent the. can e,p ^^^^^^^^ 

»nd schedule students, and so tn 
Plan programs and 

3it unclaimed at the main office. — " 

ot kept informeiofjEHcl^ 
that_Jchools.o^ ■ notification. 

.... ... .... '• ■ „ _ ... „„„. 

or they may delay delivery. 
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■ that is available. Our inter- 
w «,r-tial information that is a 
receive even the partial ^.eation about orders 

tHe following gaps in comraunication 
views uncovered the ro 

and deliveries: 

— :r ::::ri.. .... ... . 

T .... — ^ -^^--^^ 

the hi* school principal) . 

p^chases »a.e f--- ^^^^^ 

the lack of notice 
The reason for decisions, 
distent procedure for reporting its 

the special Assistant to 

30hools .irectl.. ^^^^^^ ^^^^^^ „„t 

These problem are ..ade »e ^^^^^ ^^^^^^ 

„„l.s o£ abstracts, proposals P 
consistently Keep copies 

^ -hhe OCE Biireaus. 
that the, sen. the ^^^^^^ 

„, also reported that ^^^^^^^^ 
. „. their requests, or it tne 
had received reports on their 

eecretar, Had recei,ed ------ ^^^^ ^„ ^,_t .or in.or^ 

.inall, , school personnel , 

1-heir requests. some 

ation about the status of 

. office; others call the bux 
others call Mr. Cutler's office; 
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«>e people «e .po.e «ith e.cK o. .hese o«.ce. are 

OCEdxrectly. Thep P they often do not have it 

,iUin, to tr.o. do-n the into.«.t.Oh hut they 

themselves. 



B. ne liveries 

-ZZ:. co..3.oh ooo.. o,e. de..e.e. 0.^3 . 

•.V, vh^ title of the vocational area, 
wxth the title notified about delays or 

addition, schools said they were not notified 

APS often called OCE bureaus, but 

changes in outstanding orders. 

...t they did not receive word. 
^ ••,«i4-iai-e the contact, rney 
if they did not initiate tne 

Trmiinment O rders^ 

^ orincipals.,APSr.JlSE3£SS2t 

Inorder^oj£lajUi^ 

^ 4- thev will receive,_as 

"^^^iZlowi;, .teps are one «.y to insure that 

receive this information. 

1 should be given a written explanation , 
Zo.-'ArXl rorrd:^inrand receivm, e,ui.ent. 

„ .Oh « or -----l-^-eira^in^LrSre; 
ifplL-sird ::trh?^rpr^-= -ere su^itted to the 
superintendent. .ending each W or 

3, OCE bureau heads should be submitted to the state 

,nair arson copies "^-ii/^^^UtsTubSTed for ta, levy funding, 
.or consideration and their re, ^^^^^^ ^^^^^ 

.ttei^rtrrearof^ussts^ts^:^^^^^^^^^^ » — • 

the status of an order. ^ ^ . „ on 

4- that differs from what is on 
„ Wben vendors send^^sh.^^^^^^^^^ „ .....nation 

a purchase order, tney 
of the change. 
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„ The secret., in char,e ot P'^c^'^^^^'^ftX^ so .ha. 

Taf Slcf rhrc'.r. ^.re s.iU o„«.ah..»,. 
„3 ana Chairpersons can Che ,opy of every pay- 

. „ Offices »a.in, P-je-^-^^/r ,ead and .he school 
„e„t voucher to the appropriate 
secretary . 

4. SmiiSi^^iSi^^^SS^^^'i^i^ ^slre^ortei^ 

Si^JSSSU-SiiiSi^^S^ T^mTschool as a part of Ite 

. ^^y. 1-hese purposes go to eaci. 
^ rrvic allocation, -hich ..t cover all 

le li. - — 

costs except salaries. 

also administrative ove 

vocational pro,r.»e. but 

..IS for acaae»ic cla.»«. m addition, for 
materials for ,i„«ted $1 «ilii=" 

school year, the City CouncU allocated 

,or repairs and supplies. 

A. SuEEiiSa , to the schools 

^„ ,^,s are allocated on a per capita has.e 

.„e their distribution a»on, proorr^-a. A 
.Here principals determine ^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^ 

s.hool »ay convert a limited portion o ^^^^^^^^^^ 

««x vo OTPS? in addition, a more su« 

^ conver- 
^ ^nr the costs Of administrative 
is allowed for elaborate negotiation 

. . these limits must go through an 
sions above these limi Division of High 

. Hn« the borough superintendent, the Di 
p.ocess involving - ^ ^^^^^ ^^^^^^^^^^ 

if the amount puts the Divi 

by the Board 

5* of the total education budget, PP 
figure over 5% of tn ^ 

4 1 The City council places a y 
of Esti«ate/City Council. time and therefore 

. «f «onev to teaching time, 
^v,a maximum amount of money ^» 
devoting the maximunt 
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■ 1 ,mits to supplies and administration 
conversions of instructional unxts supp 

nf^-en delays conversions to 
. «n This lengthy process often dexay 
frowned upon. inxs i= -a 
are frowne f purpose 

,.>,or. t-hev cannot be usea i.^'- 
the end of the school year, when they 

the end or administrative 

w^^v 1-hat OTPS funds are hot; 
intended. Principals obiect that OT 

intenae ^^^^ 

<=«.r effective teaching. ^ei-^ 
waste, but necessities for effecti 

. " charges one principal, 

^on't have enough paper, cnary 
can teach «he„ you don 

until the 1^S2-S3 school year, a supplementary 

. V targeting an additional per capita amount 
had been on the hooKe. t,r,eti , ^^ecause 
accordin, to the needs o. ai..erent occupational area 

.n<i Victim tobelo«JbheJ:i^^ 
■ „ Havp been ar. arce and vi crjjn_u^ _ — 

aiioH-^js^ — 

^^ha7its Percafiita^^ 
OTPS allocation thanj^s.^ 

^^■^^^ ' , A^A a. study and found they 

■nnioals for cosmetology did a stuay 
=ic=qi3tant principals tu-^ 

assistan y probably more 

■ r^nr, 12<5 a student, and this is p 
were in fact receiving 12^ a 

other occupational education programs receive, 
than some other occup borough sup^inten^^ 

Xnaddition^ 

anH!tl£S-2^--^iiS2£«£^ ^ holding 

T^T^Tirareas as curriculon develo^ent, holding 

. ■r.a racial conflicts, and 
r^nort services for resolving racial c 
oower programs, support servi 

cn^P of the superintendents have 
occupational education programs. Some of 

.een buying the schools computers with this money. 

„ble supplies Play an important role in both the ele 

tronics and medical assisting course. ,,...^--3-^ 

. is approx^atel^-im^-^^ 
school.oL^.500_s^ 

tocover_their_co^ 



jlainedthisjijas 



totally 



luate 



all 
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. , „ in one school, the assistant principal »as aUo«e. 

S^iiS^i^- ,n electronics pro,r™ 

= 540 in OTPS f»>d, £or an enure year for an e 

. « ,,,, „eant less than 51.40 per stuaent. . 
servin, 400 students. 

^ ^4- 1 800 Students in its eieo 
second school with almost 1,800 

... labs or less than $2.25 per student, 
had only $4,000 for its labs, 

» of cooinq mechanisms, from 

— -""^ ' ; ai e .ne. .or their la.s 

.uaent-sponsoree .»>.raisin, e.ents to ^^^^^ 

ticipate in the «ter School occupational S.xlls P 
schools participate ^.^^.^chool use 

, a that they face the aaaitional burden of after 
reported that they ^^^^^ ^^^^ 

.«,.ster compensation, whicn uoo 
with only S'OO per semester c P 

.na tear on the e<luiE»ient. 
.osts Of supplies ana »e,r ana tear 

■ .j^additioak^roblem-^ " 

""^rr^Tmsdi-ithou^^ 

SL£HES!aS2S-S!a^^2S.-^^^! T^ZZed that this prevents 

A Principals indicatea t:ii<» 

..cmlarlY needed supplies m bulk. One 
schocls from ordering regularly 

. reported that a standard order of solder, 

electronics AP report princifials 

^ fuses could easily run over $100. _ 

and fuses ^-"^ recoimnendB 

v>,or-ttv in pxarchaseSi_the,j££^ 

. i_ 1 1 i nn-r°>.^ "'T authorit^LiJL^ 

S.nools administrators and teachers feel ..^^ 

. .or supplies has serious impact on the quality of 

. the «ost effective teaching techniques is 
„ electronics, one of ^^^^^^^^ 

have students build components or e,u £». 
" ^h,t are currently in use, 

,lts. unlilce the electronic trainers that 

131 
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^ rpal components, heighten 

such kits give students contact wxth real 

• What they are learning, and allow advanced 
their interest in what they 

... However, kits are considered supplies, 
students to .e creative. 

.nd cannot .e purchased with e.ui^ent funds. 

asKed to purchase their own kits, which range from 
students are asked t:o pui. 



$7-$40. 



. vh,f_ thev do notify parents and 
towels, school personnel report that they 

. their entering the prograni. 

there is any ai«io.ty meeting the costs, one principal 

^ ;.a a result, or simply never 
that some students either opt out as a resul 

« nrincipal believes that the lack of money for 
apply. This same principal 

. ^ „ arratnst vocational 
.uonlies is unfair discrimination against v 
necessary supplies is 

don't require students to pay for text 
courses; "academic courses don req 

books or lab. supplies." ,.^for 

to "scrounge around" for parts for 
Although efforts are made to scroung 

«^ use the money from the 

. . efforts for the purchases, this creates a serious 
f^diaxsin, efforts ^^^^^^^^^ 

.nr^en for the students and the teachers. 

, .eavy ..ph TsiriV-pTacea on constable supplies. 

courses, too, a heavy emp 

^ ,-1- 4.<»/^Vini flueS COU3 



courses, too, a heavy empu«.. . 

, laV, 1-echniques course 
. . ^ a class of 30 students xn a lab tecnniq 
one AP estimated a class or 

«^ «4'5'^-S33 per student 
„ould need about in supplies, or »S 

„ one ».y " 
for one year. One way 

.o re-^re that any e^ui^ent purchased this year with ta, vy 

■ ^u =. ««ar's worth of supplies, 
funds also come with a year 

Er|c 132 
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nTPS funds and how 
. « additional and important issue .n OTPS_ 
There is one addxtiona supplies 

... arants - there_Hejl°JSAji^ 

they relate to V.A grants ^ ^^f^Tas^istant principal 

»P « ao .a ^^^^ 

clonal education programs wix: 
innovative occupat.ona 

... there are not only no regards - ^^^^ ^^^^ 

3.hoolis, ine.ect, ^ " _ _l.ped. 

. as it did before the new programs 
of OTPS funds as a 

that a principal at a neighboring school 
.he .P reports that 

„n after grants, because ^.t cost. 
would never go after 

t of OTPS once the VEA funds run out. Hxs 

. to sell pretzels or scrounge for 
H,it he does not need to sell P 
programs, but ne 

- - ^.„., ..e 

— - - — e .....e. , ^^^^^^ 

^^TiArs. problem? arise 
^v.^ ^av lew dollars. 

v,=.aina ecmiproent (pp. 120 l/u, 

purchasing equxp" sorting its^££ili22S_t°-^ 

. ^ „v nrocedurefor_re£ortin2_i£H_ — 

lia2^^^2SSiSteS^-£S2£SSH ^ .nd delivery of 

^.i-h the ordering and ciexiv j 
V, 1, All other problems W3.th the 

sed apply as well to supplies. 
e<,uip«.ent that were discussed apply 

Diffic^^iSS^^i22Hi^ rTl\7vvPurchar- 

T^TlTbeen.^ 

tion^2i-E2£SliE^^^^ . givetoEJEEd^ri^ 

to^oard^lJI^ucat^ 
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«^^ered without arrangements 
rtf-t-*»n was oraerea wj.i-» 
Tn nast years, equipment often was 

because o. inadequate e.ec«ical =apa=i«. 
• =„-Fficient ventilation. Everyon 
a that these aif f i=>^tie. have heen generally 

. .e the Olvisloh School BuUdln,. reviews 
Chase. — ^^_.___eah,e.l.entls 

— - - — - „^ . .r.h, -1th oc. 

1„ a.... - _ 

ana «r. cutler's o«.=e 

.„stall their e,ui^ent .ree o. charge. ^^^^ 

. . have been installing equiE^ent, altho 
.hat »ore venaors ^. ^^^^ ^^^^^^ 

teachers saia they have haa to 

„odifl=atlons on their own. _ 

„). school Buiiaings saia that tn 
Staff at the Division of Schoo 

^in are aue to aelays by the contractors. The 

— ^Tthrt r iilble fines are not heavy 

.aue aelays, but OSB sa.a t ^^^^^ 

contractors to live up 

enough to Inauce the 

•fl these punishments very often, Du 
Boara has not usea these P delays from their 

. c to arop contractors with histor.es of aelay 
beginning to orop 

list of eligible bidders. 
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in Business Education 
«... <ii 000 a month. °" 
-^o ran run over 9i»uuu 
older ones, can run x^epair of IBM 

are a constant headache. Hepai 

courses generally, repairs 

$93 for one hour, with a ta.n.taom of 
typewriters costs $93 tor ^nances by 

schools often take chances y 

. A 4:r.r- each service visit, i^"" 

_ ^^^^ „o. 

on equiE«.ent, such as repl „,,.a,ics, but they are 

V, hired full-time, in-house mechanics, 
some schools have hired fux electronic 

. in every field. Most cannot repair 
usually not experts in eve y principals 
the more advanced medical equiE«.ent. APs an 

^ . on ecuipnent. 

..i.ersally said they .ave no resources ^ ^^^^^^^ 

= =.hle to convince OCE to xi' 
X„ one i»s«n=e. th. ^P -as able to 

contract for 55,000 on department. 
.,„„e would have entire video portion of its 

w.ose its two cameras need SlO.oou 
electronics pro^ •» -cause ^^^^^ 

.epairs and tnere is no »onev available. 

• 1 Skills are required as part of th 

processors ^^^^^^ ^^^^^ 

4-0 ;i minimum of $75. 
service visit costs a minim 

^h« service visits , but means that 

half 

. less time using the equipnent. m the sam 

..ers were broken, again reducing the training time 
of the transcribers were d 



available. 
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in eiectt „„^vinq condition, 

, Keep most of their e<,ui^ent .n wor.^ng 

^,,,,3e a portion 

w the Students must share equ t» 

, ,,,, aata 

^ « One reason for 
»£ the stations is do™. One .„ vendors in repairing 

,„oessin, is the cooperation o. t. eiectronios 

,,„i^ent or o..erin, ion.ter., guarantees. ^^^^^^^ 

TO in conjunction with statr i 
.ssistanfs oMioe. is see.in, ion,er warranties 




ial service 



Tne.BoariolJdpti^jgi^^^^^^^^ 



aaiS^SaBSS-SS-iESiS.^ ■ ^^.^i^seassetaaSiSC 



aationsj 



fromthe_e 



of 



lent 



in past 
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over $1,000 a .onth. In Business Education 
older ones, can run over $1,0 

-irs are a constant headache. Bepair 
courses generally, repairs are a 

Hour with a minimum of two hours 
typewriters costs $93 for one hour, 

-oe visit, schools often ta.e chances by 
.e.uired for each service ^^^^^ 

^^ni-i-acts on items that tney 

. ^^^^^^ 

sc. schools have h.red full ti» electronic 

„ in every field. »o« 
usually not experts in every „3 and principals 

more advanced medical e,uiE»ent. Ms 

e,ui^ent. 

^iversally said ..ey .ave no resources ^ ^^^^^^^ 

,.„ital electronics machine. 
4. fr.r S5.000 on a digital 
contract for $s,uu department. 

^^^^ ^^^^^^ ,,3 

- ^^'^ r: rrderas need .0.000 .r. of 

'-t:irisr:oneyavalla.le. in ano^er school. -^^^^ 
.epairs and U>er ^^^^^^^ ^^^^ 

.ypin, and secretarial s. ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ 

.ssistin, pro,ra». the school IS f 

^ f S75 This strategy saves the 

costs a minimum of $75. 

service visit costs students are 

• « -riQtts. but means that stuu 
school money on the service visits. 

less ti»e usin, the e<^p.ent. 1« - ^ame school. 

spendln, 

^.-iKsrs were broKen, 
of the transcribers wet 
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• ^ir.n schools have generally 
Xn electronics and medical assxstxng, 

f their equipment in wording condition, 
1-0 keep most of tneir 
managed to Keep h^rause a portion 

. ^ one reason for the contrast wxth 
of the stations is dovm. Oner ...ors in repairing 

of ^-he electronics vendors in r f 
processing is the cooperation of the 

offerinq long-term guarantees, 
equipnent or offering 19 ^p^^^^, 

. e «i tes in conjunction with staf t 
The Bureau of Supplies, equijxaent. 

lonaer warranties on all new equxt» 
assistant's office, is seeking longer 

* u ^na Supplies^andjorjlai^t^^ 
o Rec«endationsJor.P^££^ 
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CHAPTER VI 

^r.r- qnecial Population: 
OccuEationalEd^^ for Sp ec, 

.hat all children who wish to should receive 
The EPP believes that all chix 

...... ^a. . „.a« .^e. . 

...» 3... - — — - -'"^^ 7; 

_.o„ . — . .a 3«ae„« 

. ... ...» — — 1 

■ . in the number of non-Er^lish-speakxng 
population,* the increase xn the numn 

^ • vviiQ area indicate a 

^ .he lack of formal efforts xn this area 
students and the lacK oi 

critical need for further study. , 

^ t:wo basic questions: do vocational 
Therefore we have addressed two basic qu 

and are programs aa p vocational 
„.3i.Xe 30 ..e3e CUdr. can derive »a,i.-» --f.. frc» 
posslD-Le a goecial education 

^„c«ion, we Ioo.ea « occ»p..io„aX p.o,ra»3 for 3p.= 

— ' ' students with limited 

. ^ae -e 3aw a few .epar,« '^^''^^ ^'^J'^^^.o^ TOIXEPS (Training 

Sli^O proficiency .^r^i^I^ea E«li3h "o^^t'-' 

nccuoations and Languages xo impossible to 

StudSrsfprogram servir^ '{'T^^'lllJ^n^s were in mainstreamed 
fetermine how many j^^'^,°^^/e students should be served 
vocational classes or ^o^^^^ „en't. 
in the self-contained classes, 

133 
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3..aen.s ana .o. students in non-traaitiona. f.e.as. 

.e .ocusea on access W specia. populations to p.o..a.s .n 

• areas «e stuaiea - data processing ana cosmetology, 

two occupational areas ws = 

,.„.=lally for handicapped youngsters. 
Both had fairly limited access especially 

„ 1„ so »ny aspects of vocational education, our researchers 
some e«.plary pro,ra.s. .en .here classes -ere not preparing 
students for full licensing or competitive ,ohs. they .ere providin. 

These illustrate the potential 
valuable learning experiences. These 

1 training to special populations 
benefits of providing occupational training 

,nd belie the protestations of some teachers and administrators 
„ho point only to the difficulties ,real or imagined, of seeing 

=v,iitties ana of techniques for 
„aae aware of these stuaents' capabxlxtxes 

™. But the commitment ana the airectxon for 
aaapting their programs. But tne 

is rarely the case. 

icture of lisiteiaccess^^ 
What _^in^ gea is a pic tu re ot ^x g _ 

iZT^ore^i^^ 
.,^ r..^ eaucatinn p rnr^!>^s, more ^ 

" ~ ,ome nob placeme3it_ana^^ 
aelf-contai£ea.setti^^ 

,iri,i itnnr°, -Lnaaeguai. 

" • ^«arate specialeaucation^tu^^ 

for rrTi:-,^'^"^^^^^ to_ xntearate^gEg . 

arvjWficjjnt ^ of s yst egw jl^ 

1. F.a«cation Stuaents 

A* Access ^. 

that hav«gone_into_occuEa^^ 

5he.amo«it_oim^ 
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^^,.r..^Aan procrrnms for special 

""^ ■ . tTni-41 the 1982-83 school year, 

partioOar,.^^ 

^ tion funds were distributed by both the Division of 
special education funds wer 

th« Division of High Schools; actual spending 
Special Education and the Division 

T * In additionjr 

Qsrvices for those 
« matnstreamed actually pays for services 
students who are mainstreamea 

. (SpecialEducation^^ 
as a July 1981 EPP study noted (Specif 

. . ^he federal allocations have fallen far short of 
Broken^omlses) , the federal ai 

.e^.. . ..e .o. S«« ..... J 

...... .o. ... « - • 

. ^ ..m 1« 90,000 handicapped students, approximately 
*-ha costs of educating its 

, ^s a result, monies for occupational 
n 500 of whom are in high school. As a resul 

edlcation p.^rams for the handicapped are limited. 

""^ ^ ,4-0 •^rainim centers in each 

separate «aini« 

^^Zt traini,^ and job placement for mentally 
borough offer assessment, train m ,„„.ited 
. , . I,eami,« center for the seurolcically impaired 

..tardea students. ^ l^am „, ^ ,^„trial arts 

,iv„ over 100 students »r.-study op^rtunities. 
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Ltomatlcallj 



a<toitted_to_anji 



creened 



1573 with VEA funds, is now 
Hna a 000 students, begun in 1973 witn 
program serving 8,oou s. mriustrial 

supported by tax 

^^ratories in regular high schools to serv 

. PL 94-142,theJ^EA_A^^ 
^ „^nvidinq students 

^ — 4 reaular s chool 

. Help «a„«a had a«rlt.u«d 

«„ee„« shop ana vocational courses. HelE 

..1, ll^«a access « o,«c.o„a., o. vocational schools a„a 

Is. -.h P.10.. " — 

comouterizedadmissi^n^^ 
cinre that timer ^ne new y — 

Since rna ^^^^^^j^t students 

(those 

, ^ -rinLv are antiomaT^J-^ r 

yH^^^^ ^T^IevTr, one aa»lnis«a«r frc 

without entrance requirements.) Howev 

-i.tma it is "harder for our kias 
, . soaoial Education claims it i» 

the Division of Special ^.-hools) . 

„ ,.t into the vocational ni,n schools ,than academic 
vocational educators see themselves as preparin, craftsmen as 

TTTIIinaboratories is an occupational -^^^^^^^^ 

operates at tn j^^ustrial Arts teachers ^^o show 

rrperi:i^-"-V-^-"ifarn:rrr^arr^^^^ 

7.o?iciencv ma, then 6e.-i-«^f3;^%orTandicapped student 

'/t^rarsi:;en^sorrh"^-f "^^^^^^ ■t.tz ^J^^^- 
t?t.reTert%rstirs^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

(David S. Berlin, G^'^"^'" Handicapped in New York City 
oriented Shop Program for ^^e Ha ^^^^^ ^^^^^^ 

in Forum, Vol^iae 7, No. 4, Part 
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ir i-i^o " The facts do 
.0 =,„cen«,.in, on ..e develo^en. of ..d. . * 

„o. bear o« .h,. con.en.ion. Ou. =.l=uX"io„s show as o 

1 592 special education students out of 
March 31, 1982, there were 1,592 specx 

I v,-iflh schools, while there were 
n^^ sn the vocational high scnooj.», 
31,953 enrolled in tne vov- 

9fi2 971 in all the high 
„ ,496 special .d»=ati=n sWd.n« out of 262,97 

.... oo^.ea. . fa.. ..e ,ooa.o„a. soKoo. .a.e a sU... 
^ a,e.a. .n.o..».. of s.eo.a. ed.a.o„ .»d.« ..a, 

— >i -^sk^ (See Table I*) 

schools as a whole (4.98% versus 4.3%). 

.e« the degree of .n^instreaming in shop classes in 
Table 8 indicates the aegre 

the vocational schools. 

on. a™ o„an.a..o„ nas ..cen.., co...c«d a 

s^na. Of .e=.al education s.«d.n« ,ooa..o„a. schools and 

. . „os. received .»««d dc^" courses -i.. s.iil .™ 
fomd that most receiver 

.elow the level the. could potential, handle. Students . 
.... school have four shop periods a da. .t it is in a buildin^ 

where they learn to sweep and mop floors. These 
maintenance program where they 

difficulties from organic brain 
HC 30 students, who have learning difficultie 

. are not only receiving inferior 

injury but are not mentally retarded, 

^ . . but most will not receive diplomas, because 

vocational training, but most wi 

V. 4- 4 mo left for academic or 
.neir schedule doe. no. have enc„9n .i»e 

remediation courses. a"^f • 

,.1, si.ua.ion reflec.3 ..e confusion a.ou. ..e 9oals of 

„ca.ional education .o.a^ - ^ ^" '^^^ 

.e lac. Of Clear 9oals. eco.es e,en. ore Of a. ohle^ 

J 4.0 Are vocational edu- 
•^v, «oecial education students. Are voc 
when dealing with special 

cifically to provide job slciUsT If so, then 
cation programs specifically to p 
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TABLE 7 



« iimonts in vocational High Schools 
special Education Enrollments^in Vo 



^ Gross 
special Ed Reqister 



Regist 



er 



MANHATTAN 

19 

Art & Design ^3 
Chelsea 58 



Grace Dodge 26 
Jane Addams ^02 



62 



44 

Aviation 59 
Queens 114 
Thomas A. Edison 



2,058 
927 
2,121 



Fashion industries 1,263 

Mabel D. Bacon ^20 J'"" 
Manhattan Voc. 
N.y. printing 

BRONX ^ 422 

Alfred E. Smith 7 1'862 



1 ,431 
1,188 



nl43 



Samuel Gompers 
STATEN ISLAND 
Ralph McKee 

BROOKLYN ^ 

Alex. HamUton g4 i'' 

East New York 65 ^'^ 

Wm. H. Maxwell 33 ^'^^^ 

Automotive 258 i'764 

Eli Whitney 136 

Geo. Westinghouse ^29 ^' 
Wm. E. Grady 



QUEENS 2,575 

1,086 
2,092 



953 = 4.9823% 

GRAND TOTALS IN ^^592 

VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 262,971 = 4.3715% 

11,496 

IN ALL HIGH SCHOOLS 
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TABLE 8 



Vocational 
Schools 

MANHATTAN 

Art & Design 
Chelsea 

Fashion Industries 
Mabel D. Bacon 
Manhattan Voc. 
N.Y. Printing 



Special Ed 
Recfister_ 



21 
8 
62 
17 
117 
76 



Mainstreamed 
pupil Periods 
poT» Wf>elci Shop 



190 
80 
195 
105 
390 
495 



Average # of 
Mainstreamed 
Shop Periods 
Pf>r Pu pil 



9.05 
10 
3.15 
6.18 
3.33 
6.51 



BRONX 

Alfred E. Smith 
Grace Dodge 
Jane Addams 
Samuel Gcmpers 

STATEN ISLAND 

Ralph McKee 

BROOKLYN 

Alex. Hamilton 
East New York 
Vital. H. Maxwell 
Automotive 
Eli Whitney 
Geo. Washington 
Wm. E. Grady 

QUEENS 

Aviation 
Queens 

Thomas A. Edison 



80 
8 

19 
129 



70 



139 
108 
62 
31 
263 
148 
121 



900 

150 
1,850 



400 



1,470 
240 
15 

720 
3,885 
525 



34 
59 
125 



905 
975 



11.25 

0 

7.89 
14.34 



5.71 



10.57 

2.22 

.24 
• 

0 

2.74 
26.25 
4.34 



0 

15.34 
7.8 



Source 



; Comparative 



« 4.v,o Hiflh School Organ 
Analysis of the Hign o 



izations, fall 1981 
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.iate for some special education 
,.o.aM. some would no. .e appropriate ^^^^^^^^^ 

or are they also to provide general skxl 
students, or are t incentive 

. ^ training, work-readiness skills, an 
,,e-vocational train. ^^^^ ^^^^^ 

.ocational education programs, and t. ^^^^^^^ 

to the« is especially appropriate 
then access to them handicaps. 

. ^.nts what..ver the extent or nature 
.... students, ^^^^^ ^ ^^^^^^^ 

determine the most appropriate ^^^^ 

. dent's individual Education Program (lEP). 
is each student s In children 

,*«inistrators could place ^ 
^.^onal component, adminisT:rai- 
,ad a vocational co po ^^^^ ^^^^^^^^^ 

.nd plan programs appropriately, ^nd, 

.hose who understand the natx^e of the 
with input from those 

f^iliar with the requirements of v 
handicap Si^ those familiar 

exi«s. incl»aln,= ^ ^^^^ 

, , individual ^^'-"^TZITTJ^^s. Ir. .issin, 
the component on career e 

^^^^ „ 3,,oi.l 

r^Sr^'-s, and potential, 

• «v,4- be responsible roi: 
3, racers and '^^^^^Z . pro,ra»s la* 

the recruitment or sv. 
similar knowledge; 

education stud^ints. 
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S^^^^^-^^^^^^^^^^-"^^ 3^,,,,, needs, thereby 
adapt regular_H°2ESSS-:£S-S2S£H 

^.c^t^n^^^^^^^-^^^ ^^iHlcoTstaff perceive that 
limiting access because counselors and schoo 

-.able for special education students. 
..e programs are not suitable 

• laritv creates a system where opportunities 
^.s Circularity ,,,.pa..onal education programs, 

education students to participate in 

. in the mainstream, are extremely limited. 

. .his is very limited n.bers o. handicapped 

Xn,cosmetolo2i 
. in data processing and cosmetology classes. 

students in data P _^ ^^^^^^^^ 

f ew students_«e3air^^^ 

^^^^^^^^^"-^^^^^ ^ Tools have cosmetology programs 

^.v,^r TWO of those schools na 
and four in another. Tw parallel 
3.... e.c... 3..e.3. o.e o. «... ^ 

offerings of the regular program. » 
.He three-year offer. ,^,3 

- — " "1 la .to ...tree. eho. 

,ooat.o.a. eohoo. . 
- - — ..e.^ ..rte. at 

.af a,ette High Sohoo. . a " " ^ "^^^ 

^ ' a as well, and this year, the prog 
capped students as wei education and 

* =4-,idv for both special eauca 
regular three-year course of study 
^ T « of reverse mainstreaming shows 

^ ^»T,i-Q This example of rever 
regular students. Tn ..dress the' needs 

^tional education programs can address 
that quality occupational 
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ana serve the handicapped and non-handicapped 
of all populations, and serve 

at the same time. 

^.,a-htfied by the demands ot tne 
IS this limited access ^ustxfxed 

tology professxon^ 

• n reauiring contact with the publxc, a 
professxon requxrxng addition, manual 

• ina and grooming were necessary, 
social functioning and gr problems 

• i^oortant: some handicapped students may have P 
dexterity xs important. ..fficult time with 

A vhns would have a difficuj-x; 
•^v, fine motor control, and thus woux 
with fine moTiu license from 

^- the application for a licens 

p vv,^ skills. Finally, tne ^ff 
some of the sXiii certify candidates 

. . nhvsical examination to certiry 

------ 

,3 free £ro» an, Phys^ca ^i^.esoEejchoolsJlSa 

P 4-v,e lob.* However r since^aui ..^ 

been_^ccessf.uli_j!i£- cosme- 

. ,h. iii-nf— I"" ai«ate. 

a^^^S^^i^^^^^^^^^^-^*'^^ I^e«ja^.^i22aJHLotJ2Scai 

. ^ vHere were no more rnau — , 

IIL-.^^— .^ers are hard 

education.jtuder^ ^TIv, classes are often 

Ilcipals and even teachers of the classes 

,o determine; princip ^.^^^^ 

. At least 17 schools have no special 
uncertain. At leas ,,„arate programs. 

• « asses or in separaT:e -a 
A -ir. data processing classes 

0„, program had thr assis«n. princip.1 

Of «ho» raceived diploaaS-iast fall, 

^ ' ' n^ore information on 

what these nianber of phone c ggntence was 

°\'Ta«S a^ »er" except « be told .ha. .ha. 
r«o«d fro« llcanae. 
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.30 .eca.e. an e.o..onaU. — .u.en. ...ee .a.s a. 

.^A Another school has 
V, «T - data processing avard. Anotne 
who won the school . data p ,^^dents 

in data processing, one o 

.eet the academic requirements. A f^f^h occa 
because he won't meet tne „«„tallv 

„..„.„.,--..«..——:•::; 

ir. data processing classes, 
retarded younsters in data p 

and a seventh is developing a data 
.as a separate computer room, and 

i., elective to begin this fall; both of these are 
processing eiecT;iv<= 

contained settings. processinc 

Hv special education_jt^ — ' 

in shortj_access_b2_sEec^ 

^ZZT^s this justified by the s.iUs and 

also auiteU£ii5££* ^ 
BlSSr^BS^^^^^^' ,3,ed special 

reauired by computers? Our rese 
aptitudes require teachers 

.nnel and coordin^-.tors , as well as regu 
education personnel an ^ ^^^^ 

- administrators, this question. _ 

intelligence but physical ^^^^^^^^^^ 

.er tasxs. The. variety of answers they recei 
computer tasXs. .^inistrators without training in 

oerceptions teachers and administrat 
range of percep education 
^cial education have about the capabilities 

. .out the goals and purposes of vocational education 

Often 

i. regard to these Children. And specia 

V. ds of sXills needed by particular occupations, 
tais judge the kinds of skii .^.-.ities of 

,v,«ini- the possibilities 01- 
oi are ouite positive about tne p 
school personnel are quiT^e t~ 
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..a.cap.ea c.U.en .ea.n.n. .o.pu.e.s. One .eac.e. sa.. s.e 

.ers taKe a particular Kind of intellxgence, 
believed that computers take cognitive 
.ot necessaril. correlated .it. past academic successes c . 
lities. one Business education assistant principal remarked 
..ers were wonderful for the handicapped, because the. 
that computers 3equential, 

the senses: "Computers are logxcal, q 
stimulate all the sens m contrast, 

. - a student can see what's goxng on. 

tactile, Visual — a st^u^a 

,,.„ea that computers need a 
..lal education coordinator explained tna 
, special ^^^^^ ^^^^^^^^ ^^„,,„„, 

strong task orientation and focus. 

. „a he said. la=. the cognitive ability, and 
.Hile tasH-oriented, 

^.otionalW handicapped students often have 
..t generally lac. focus. 

oespite eno^ous changes over the past , 

. „ed some administrators evidenced unwitting 
4.«u,ard the handicapped, some a 

, limits of handicapping conditions, 
.lases and ignorance ahout the l>»its ,,,„^,.lon 
in teaching techniques and the expansion of earl, 

,^«ioning, are erasing 

■ f^^y, axe producing higher levei 

programs, which handicapped. 
,.evious ideas ahout the limits and potential t 
3.. .ew high school occupational education personnel 

these gains. available 
„grampih«>SJlia!^J2522^^^^^^'^^^ 

■ , care food service, industrial arts shop 
3... an^al care ^ ^^^^^ 

..tu.e are among ^^^^^^^^^^ 
are encouraged to partxcxpate. 

,nd Clerical skills programs. 

Drogram8varies_accordH^ 

^2£SSS-£2.£S22H hearing problems 

: ^^^^^^^^^^...i^^ students w.th hear, g P 
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. access, while mentally retarded st^ents 

. tn wheelchairs cannot attena 
4.v,^ i<»ast. Students^ in wnecj. 
have the least. . ^^^^^^ ^^^.^^ 

V, lark elevators. Maivj.ii 
vocational schools whxch lac. 

,avs he is requiring physical acces 
• ^-ani- for Business, says ne i» ^ 
Assistant for b . ,v,.r/word processing 

. . oart of any new shop or computer/word p 
the handicapped as part ot y 

installations within schools. 

With emotional and .ehavioral pro_ 

occasionally in data processing and business course 

, 4™ t-here are too many safety n 
u^n^nae teachers claim there at 
in shops because 

..at an advocate called "the same old story. 
a„ answer that 

..ere are ,ood ideas beln, tr.ed out. P^^^^ 

address the access issue in a s^.^ '""^ ^ ^,„,treamed in 

students who could be appropriately ...in 

''"^^ ,,.,„„al education program ,<VSOS., and 

.He re^lar after-school occupational 

T^iis past year, a snop 
in .ared instruction ^ J .OS. 

d special education teacher provided backup 
' of the approximately 700 special 

<„ai-reaminq as many of tne apt- 
p^ogram, mainstream ^^^^^^ ^^^^ 

education students .s possible. ^ 

.ional personnel ($51,000) plus $6,000 
tional instructional pers ^^^^ 

. io«v program run by Jane Addams Hig 
^ after-school cosmetology progr ,,,,,ifies those 

• . hiah school students, and identif 
3er,es handicapped ,unior hi,h ^^^^^ 

V interested and able to enter the co 
.ho „i,ht be ihteres ^^^^^ ,,e„,..lcatio„. expo- 

. " '"^ „ ,„„.ase access to special 

,ure and recruitment is one way to 



education students. 
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increasing access are at the end of 
our reconmendations on increasing 

this section on Special Education. 
3. program Adaptation 

.,„ahle to participate fuliy 
Xf special education students are unable 

^ . what kinds of adaptations 

. ^ar occupational education programs, what 

in regular occup restrictive 
can he made to accommodate these students 

o^i-tna " as the law requires? 
setting I aT-f»as 

.^^ft ^^hey can_Eg£i:, „=.ingtreamed 

~~ -. v,=.e a few students mainstreams 

- ^"'111 ..e..e. . ..... 

.»« 60.1 these programs stress tne 
programs. Ul be able to complete the 

^.,,3 .1 realized that some would not be a 

am ■ said the assistant principal in explaining 
,«ee-,.ar program, 

... reason .or establishing a separate .prog 

. and thus will not quality to 

<^ most will not graduate, and tnus 
said, mosT; wj— olanned 

. ,,,, A course in hand hair-weaving xs pla 
licensing examination. ^_ 
. ,ery lucrative income-producer, says 

chool program for emotionally handicapped 
im after-school progrcuu 
tant principal, license. 

. io«v skills which do not require a 
^ i-^.ar'hea cosmetology skij.j-=» 
students teaches ,,3metology aims 

self-contained shop ror 

Eli Whitney's separate 

a full three-year sequence, .t William «a»,ell. 

amea they are -very pleased »ith,.her success, so 
girl is mainstreamed, they 

we're looking for more." „eate pro3rH--i^ 

Mo^tprinci^al^-^ 

rlTTdward R. Murrow, Christopher 

for^Eecial^ducati^^ 
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„,<, for their handicapped students, 
programs for education students? 

v,«» ViPi-ter adapted to special 
HOW can programs be better 

. . „f special Education in their Career 
« vvio nlvision or speciax 
one way, says the Divxs 

Kiinri^ti^^ Specxax_g — ^ 

^ skills training, so 

is through a modular approach to vocational 

and in a mainstreamed setting, 
nroceed at their own pace and in a 
students can proceea , 

. ^hat a program of occupational skills in 
The handbook recommends that a prog 

.at least 1 period/day (clerical) or 
struction "should be taught for at least P 

.3/ da. U.ade and technical, industrial arts, occupationall. 
' . s) . second wa. is to encourage mainstreaming 

oriented home economics) . A sec 

..rough reduced class si.e, an alternative some principal, re^ec 
I J „3ing paraprofessionals to gi. e.tra attention 

.ion although one special education coordinator pointed 
another option, conspicuous and 

... that some special education students night 

nort services, now provided in the alio 
^comfortable. Extra support servi each 

H.ln but must be high quality and serve each 
cation formula, can help, but m 

individual's needs. 

1-n orovide them_ 
v.nna nrm- -"' "f Staff J..ra jjiin2-S5a 

■ teachersandadmini^^ 

curri£u3jS.^daEtat^ 

for the handicapped. The tw 

' ^ IS. <!i-aff Development^ 

• for nriTT'^-'T r^^ student3 i_J^.JtS££-B 

rareer P- rincation HanaicaFi; 

c areer a _ Soecial Students^ 

. i ruide and PgrP,er Educ_ationJ°^_§£S£^g— 

T»ai-ructiopal Guide,, ana _ 



15 
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< fleas and information 

"• •■••':,rr:..i - 

polished the Division of Spec. 

. „»i=e, a. the Boa.a. Howeve. these have hee„ 
offices ^^^^^^^^ 

to an audiehce of spec. 

„rs The aulde -as ori,l»all, des.^ed .s a =o P 

^^^^^^^^ .eaohe.s 

in-servlce corses offered 

. center) . whi" theoretically open to all 
^soorce Center, ..proximately 200 

„ ,<„ each borough) provided training 
SKTRCS (in each ,a„„tion teachers. 

mnst of whom were speciax 

be any techni£a]^^SSi^£SS£S^ 

^^-Lse. Teachers need to Know 
o. v^ious handicapping conditions so they P 

.nat are harder for these students, or adapt cur 
in areas that are , ,„ic understanding of develop- 

training to the dlsahllities. ^^^^^^^^ 

. differences and an overview of specxa 
mental differenc ^,„„ting students into 

i.s are important. Methods for integrating 
strategies are uap .aapting lessons that might be 

designing modular curricula, adapting 

^^^^^^ developing 

.00 difficult or frustrating 

teach the same concept or skin, 
..ernatlve ,.ys to ^^^^^^ 

technical assistance that ^^^^^ 

V ion is Who Should provide this ne p 
The question is wn 

^ ir, 1977 with VEA funds, have d 
h. done, The SETBCs, created in 

.„d their staff and functions assumed at 
closed this year, an tmcleat 
• . , ...ices »hich coordinate special education. 

regional offices 
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.rt of the other responsibilities of 
assistance will be offered as part of 

assisTi«"^ this will 

. Offices, rather .han a, the sole focus. Whether th 

these offices, t schools 
10 ^t »cre technical assistance Into the pro,ra„s ana 
..help ^^^^^ „ ^ ,,e„. 

or sl.Pl, cut aown on the »ou„t of he P ^^^^^^ 
,i access to occupational education pro,ra^ 

the needs of the handicapped, tech 
pro,r«.s better adapted to meet the 
„ical assistance efforts must he fortified. 

nicai aasj. «„^rial education 

,ear, control over the allocation of special 
I transferred f ro„ the olvlslon of Special Education to 
funds has been transterre ^^w.iitv 

, intended to increase accountabxlxty 
. • <«n of High Schools. Intendea x. 
the Division of mgn places greater 

a the new all^cation^oSEliiS^E^ 

for spending and program, th^^^- Z^ZZ^ 

^^-^ ^.v,^ services forjih2^]l_a2S2S. 

educatlonjtudentia^ 

^ZZr^^ZZ.o. pro,ra»s .111 continue to 

a2SS-iE2^2S2S^- ^ ^ „iU maw school 

■ ■ „ of sneclal Education, whose staff »i 
„.th the Ow.s.on spe „,.„dltures. 
— end evaluate programs, in addn 

formula provides equitable fundln, for 

fo, special education students and thus 
some additional resources for spec 

.eoarate funds for special programs. For ex 

diral .horatorle. Pro.am, which sometimes .ave- 
: : as an Incentive for principals to Impl^ent the 
riools. has lost a n.her of teacher lines because 
1 not accounted for b. the formula. .ose schools 

,^.3 for 

„hlch have .apt the pro-am., despit ^^^^ ^^^^^^^^^^ 

Kooause of the cotnmitment ot 
them, have done, so hecause ^^^^^^^^^^..^th^O^ 
and participating shop teachers, tt 
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^^^^^^^^^^^ 

" . .or the 1982,83.-ii22i^^ . 
Miothermaior^han^ 

7\ for SoecialEducation_to_^^ 

oil 

.en ...a 

anecial education classes wj. 
.„ed coordinator « in«,ra« special 

in the school. Vs_!S33BSL^!i^-^-^ 

other education services ^.^j^oational 

^^^Hnate t>^° development^f,occuEa 

7t^ seeX out_HldJEE2vi4i^^ 

educatlon_iro3rams^ 77.icapped 

- Handicapped non-handlcaE£ea 

asslstance^ee^ 

. ,or special education students has 
vocational program planning for specia 

Office of Planning and Developnent. 
4.^=iHzed in OCS's Office or 

o..ice is trained in special education 

.lthou,h the director of 

,nd co™.itted to ser,in, this population, this 

,fice n.ere_!aeds_to^e«;ejEer^ 
<,£ her obligations in that office. SL T^ZZ.. 

ZnZTtra^in.. 

including exploration, ^otherjroject, 
,.ace„ent, and trainin, in e»plo,ability — 

J for 3.120 students. 
juSdediZj!a.^iffitJi2ii^^-^ 
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, »«.r,v of occupational 

. ^.lon eauipment money, has toj. 
,,,, vocational education c,u ^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ 

e,p.ciaii, .a,o.a.i, on ..ose p.o^ .^.e.." 
nanaicappea. ane on .cin, pcopie ^^^^ 

of fund, «ill " ' 

Distribution or luii 

.^.nt is backed up by dollars, 
commitment xs d aoecial education 

V work experience programs for specxa 

^^^^^^^^^ ^^^^'^'^^i:;!^^ ^ 

a., conference held in May, 1981 ^^^^^^ 

d special education personnel. The 
coordinators, and P handicapped person 

anv business that hires a 
that is available to any 

was advertised. u,ndicappedjtudents,_rvm 
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^^^^^^-^^^""^ ^ me" The center places 

300 ^aaua.e, a year, an ,^^ed s.n.en« 

^------""^^:::n:::i,^^e..ooi.a.an. 

. .^oT-ic-study arrangements "vxi. 
„e placed in .or. s. ^^^^ ,,,c«>en« coae fro« 

1, ,00 over the summer at 400 """^ ,„„ratea by the 

, vouth raployment Program (operate 
^P. «... the S»er vouth developed over 

<=or the Handicapped) , ana c 

^^^_„ ,.,„ol ana 

T«ltially designed as a i- 
the years, mit^a received increasing 

.^.s work-study component has receiv 
work, the program s wor 
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1971 with 30 students and Title I funds, the 
attention. Begun m 1971 wii: 

nroqram is now supported by VEA. 

program Career Education 

V, V, a Board publication, ]^le^I^^lB3.^^^ 

^^^^^^^^ 

^^^^^e^ (Oivxsxon of Spec. 

n has established positions for 

spates that the Board of Education has 

^ 4-a nur researchers visxT:ea 
Oe,eloper, for handicapped s«de„« , o»r 

3..001 Theodore Boo.evel.. where .hi. ,o. developer 
one school, 

i„ place. „e had Placed 27 st.de„« las. ye 

v,«m*»s and the Bronx Zoo. 

«or. e„oe. , 

„„„al and school level is a ,ues.iOh 

1 Qoecial education monies anu f 
• „ «f ^-he control of speciaj- 
restructuring of the co develop 

^icipate accurately how programs will devel 
makes it hard to anticipate 

in the the future. 

. for Access and Adaptation of Vocational 

C. ^°-™^^ir°special Education Students 
programs for fapeciaj. 

-.^-ure of vocational programming 
oespite the fact that the picture ^ 

• fi,« certain areas of need are 
for handicapped students is m flux, 
" ..ear The EPP «a.es the following recommendations: 

r dividual Education Programs 
. .ederal regulations "^^^ 3Sri t^u^eL to have a career 

component. iiiiS — — : — rr ^-.r^i ovment g oal or prov^u; — x--^- — 
'^^^^^L^nrLdimer ^ and wne ^ 

V fecial education.jtuder^ 

- Recruitmen:^.effor^^c^^ 

^S:^^^^^^^^::^T.^o.^ occupational educa- 
«2S?i^r:i.Sr:erve their interests, needs, 

abilities. 1 r- 
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17 the schools which are cur 
special needs. 

- -,r n p^-Hnnal edu- 

- There^shou]^^be_a^^ 

iiir^I^ill^i^fi^^ -d Identify 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^t^slre^^r^ Into r^ular prc^ra^s. 
likely candidates tor ma 



^r^A inteq ^ ^^-" 




tlSr^s the standardized ^^^^^^^^i education reviewer 

process • 

^ lamolarv programs — 
. Those^scho^lJ^^^^ - 

should.share.«^^ ^° ^^'f 

^^III^^^^^-^ education to special 
edvicatlon students. 
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rn^rti:: raieoracrrnfcc^^unlt. o.anl.atlons. 
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„ aviation, automotive, and Samuel 

11 ™j,ie While others, sucn a 

"^'^^.^1 ^.^^^^^^-^..^:^^<^^- -. 

. «n were all female. Table ^ 
William Maxwell, were 1 go 1-82, and 

1 v,-i«h schools through 1981 
^ in the vocational high scno 

,,,,„entatio„. In addition, 
,abie 10 aho«s the changes in ^^^^ 

4vv,in hiah schools wetc 
„any occupational pro,r,»s within 

one sex or the other. ^d^ational 
.ederal .itle „ 

— - "-'^"'^ t:::e^t, in occupational 

. mendments o£ "76 stressed sex q 

^^^^ entrance 

education opportunities, and pro, 

a airls into nontraditional occupational 
ho,s and , iris ^ ,,„„aiBosri encoa 



wr3 



3Qlicies_ 



sex 



andrecr 



uitment.of^ai^^ 



into norv 



traditionaJ 



xs 



haaJbeen.uSSSi^ " stice) , which sent 

~ A State Department of Justice), 

a char,e hv the United ,,,esti,ated 
.earns to eleven sin,ie sex vocational hi,h s ^^^^ 

bias stereotyping, and-discrimination 

Charges o. sex hia., s ^ ^^^^^^.^^^jt^SSi^ 

.......H-i^iii-^-^^^-^^^^ .ne end 

OCE's 1982-B3 funding «as held up 
state approval of OCE ^1^^^^ 

,as sex equity. ■ „ .educe 

, VK. sex equity project calle 
^equities in Vocational Education, «a. funded 
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The Full Access and Rights 
to Education Coalition 



TABLE 9 



Student Enrollment by Sex 
«e«Vo..City.sVocatioraUc.nical Hi.. Schools* 



noNX 



979-1980 

1980- 1981 

1981- 1982 

BROOKLYN 

1979- 1980 

1980- 1981 

1981- 1982 



^kH^red E. Smith _ 

2 086 4 2,090 

(99.8%) (0.2%) (100%) 

9 285 9 2,294 

(9^.6%) (0.4%) (100%) 



1,800 
(100%) 


0 

(0%) 


1,800 
( 100%) 


Alexander Hamy^ton_- 


Male 


Female 


Total 


1,021 
(90.2%) 


111 
(9.8%) 


1,132 
(100%) 


1,053 
(90.4%) 


112 
(9.6%) 


1,165 
(100%) 


1,168 
(89.9%) 


131 
(10.1%) 


1,299 
(100%) 



GraceHr._Dodge 

~ Total 

2,016 
(100%) 

1,960 
(100%) 

1,971 



Jane Addams. 



Male 


Female 


150 


1,866 


(7.4%) 


(92.6%) 


157 


1,803 


(8.0%) 


(92.0%) 


170 


1,801 


(8.6%) 


(91.4%) 



Male 


Female 


5 


1,499 


(0.3%) 


(99.7%) 


16 


1,610 


(1.0%) 


(99.0%) 


31 


1,604 


(1 .9%) 


(98.1%) 



1,504 



1,626 



Samuel G ompers _ 

1,027 14 I'O^I 

(98.7%) (1.3%) (100*) 

1,087 40 1.127 

(9^.5%) (3.5%) (100%) 



1,635 1.322 



74 1,396 
.3%) (100%) 



Automo tive — ^ 



Eas^JiSi-^^^^^^-- — 



■gyiiMhltney — 



1,636 
(99.9%) 

1,626 
(99.8%) 

1,579 
(99.9%) 



(0, 



1 .2". ; ». <3B-^*> 

3 ,,6a9 1.337 46 1.383 S02 



(0.2*) (1°°*) 1,404 2,242 

.1 Aoa 49 1,478 . (100%) 

1 1.580 1.429 (37.4%) (62.6%) 

(0.1%) (100%) (96.7%) (3.3%) 



„ York City Board of Education. 
. ^ vhe Division of High Schools, New individual 

and do not indicate enrollments in 

, ,,,, refer to school-wide enrollments 
Classes within schools. 

-™" 16x 
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OOKLYN (continued) 

Geo 
Male 



aaflr qe We a<-i"C| house.. 
— ■ Female Total 



979- 1980 

980- 1981 
1981-1982 



2,026 
(93.9%) 

1,959 
(93.7%) 

1,821 
(94.7%) 



1979- 1980 

1980- 1981 

1981- 1982 



Male 

1,190 
(100%) 

1,028 
(100%) 

1,062 



131 


2,157 


(6.1%) 


(100%) 


132 


2,091 


(6.3%) 


(100%) 


101 


1 .922 


(5,3%) 

i) 


(100%) 


Chelsea 




FeiTiale 


Total 


0 


1,190 


(0%) 


(100%) 


0 


1,028 


(0%) 


(100%) 


5 


1,067 


(0.5%) 


(100%) 



millam E. Grad y^ 

— -1 Mil ■ I' ' _ rn ^ 

Male 

1,978 
(98.7%) 



1,803 
(98.0%) 

1,738 
(98.1%) 



Female 


Total 


Male 


37 


2,005 


11 


(1.3%) 


(100%) 


(0.6%) 


37 


1,840 


20 


(2.0%) 


( 100%) 


(1.2%) 


34 


1,772 


49 


(1 9%) 


(100%) 


(2.9%) 



Male 


Female 


177 


2,220 


(7.4%) 


(92.6%) 


171 


2,156 


(7.3%) 


(92.7%) 


228 


2,149 


(9.6%) 


(90.4%) 



y^ T n H . Maxwell 

Female Total 

1,702 1,713 

(99.4%) (100%) 

1,691 1,711 

(98.8%) (100%) 

1,649 1,698 



Total 

2,397 
( 100%) 

2,327 
(100%) 

2,377 



Male 


Female 


0 


1,277 


(0%) 


(100%) 


0 


1,370 


(0%) 


(100%) 


2 


1,352 


(0.1%) 


(99.9%) 



jvrt and Design 

htole'^ggSale Total 

1 307 923 2,250 

(59.S%) (41.0%) (100%) 

1,462 933 2,395 

(61.0%) (39.0%) (100%) 

1,380 874 2,254 

(61.'2%) (38.8%) (100%) 



1,277 
( 100%) 

1,370 
(100%) 

1,354 
(100%) 



Male 

1,421 
(97.4%) 

1,237 
(97.6%) 

1,240 
(97.6%) 



Female 


Total 


38 


1,459 


(2.6%) 


(100%) 


30 


1,267 


(2.4%) 


(100%) 


31 


1,271 


(2.4%) 


(100%) 



1979- 1980 

1980- 1981 



^Qcg-1982 

ERLC --. 



TIT Sry'""^ Printing. 

, 361 455 1,816 

(74.9%) (25.1%) (100%) 

1 146 534 1,680 

(68.2%) (31.8%) (100%) 

1,093 552 1,645 

(66.4%) (33.6%) (100%) 
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EEMS 



»79-1980 

980- 1981 

981- 1982 



Rvlatlon 

26 2,790 



n»of.ns vocational — 



2,764 
(99.1%) 

2,706 
(98.8%) 

2,667 
(98.3%) 



640 



669 1,309 



26 2,790 (100%) 
(0.9%) (100%) (48.9%) (51. 1») 



32 2,738 682 
(1.2%) (100%) (51.5%) 



643 1»325 
(48.5%) (100%) 



46 2,713 
(1.7%) (100%) 



629 592 
(51.5%) (48.5%) 



1,221 
(100%) 



Thom as Edison 
Male 



2,432 
(98.3%) 

2,371 
(97.6%) 

2,278 
(97.4%) 



Female 


Total 


41 


2 ,473 


(1.7%) 


(100%) 


59 


2,430 


(2.4%) 


(100%) 


60 


2,338 


(2.6%) 


(100%) 



STATEN^ISLAND 
^pal ph McKee ^ 



1,119 237 

(82.5%) (17.5%) 

1,089 231 

(82.5%) (17.5%) 



1,356 
(100%) 

1,320 
(100%) 



1,035 



195 1,230 



1979-1980, 



24,818 12,722 37,540 
(66.1%) (33.9%) (100%) 



TOTAL ENROLl^^ 
1980-1981_ 



Mala Female 



Total 



24,037 12,906 36,943 
(65.1%) (34.9%) (100%) 



1981-1982_ 



Male 



Female 



Total 



23,559 12,704 36,263 
(65.0%) (35.0%) (100%) 



Ul 

I 



Source! 



Table prepared by FARE. 



1^0 
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TABLE 10 

q« in Student Enrollment 
Cha^e in . ».d » of U„derrepresen.ea S« 

K« Vor. =i«' 3 Voca.lonal/«..nl=al Hl,h Sc.ool, 

From 

1979- 1980 
to 

1980- 1981 



BRONX^ 

Alfred E. Smith 

Grace H. Dodge 

Jane Addams 

Samuel Gompers 

BROOKIiYN 

Alexander Hamilton 

Automotive 
East New York 
Eli Whitney 
George Westinghouse 
William E* Grady 
William H. Maxwell 
MANH>TTAN. 

Art and Design 
Chelsea 

Fashion Industries 

Mabel Dean Bacon 

Manhattan Vocational/Technical 

New York school of printing 



5 (F)* 
vO.2%) 

7 (M)* 

(0.6%) 

11 (M) 
(0.7%) 

26 (F) 
(2.2%) 



10 (F) 
(-2.0%) 

0 (F) 
(0.0%) 

-6 (M) 

(-0.1%) 

0 (M) 

(0.0%) 

-8 (F) 

(-0.2%) 

79 (F) 

(6*7%) 



From 

1980- 1981 
to 

1981- 1982 



-9 (F) 
(-0.4%) 

13 (M) 
(0 .6%) 

15 (M) 
(0.9%) 

34 (F) 
(1 .8%) 





19 (F) 


1 (F) 


(0.5%) 


(-0.2%) 


-2 (F) 


2 (F) 


(-0.1%) 


(0.1%) 


3 (F) 


6 (F) 


(0 .0%) 


(0.8%) 


36 (M) 


-104 (M) 


(1.5%) 


(-2.7%) 


-31 (F) 


1 (F) 


(-1 .0%) 


(0.2%) 


-3 (F) 


10 (F) 


(-0.1%) 


(0.7%) 


29 (M) 


9 (M) 


(1.7%) 


(0.6%) 





-59 


(F) 


(-0.2%) 




5 


(F) 


(0.5%) 




57 


(M) 


(2.3%) 




2 


(M) 


(0.1%) 




1 


(F) 


(0.0%) 




18 


(F) 


(1 .8%) 





* (F) 
O (M) 

ERIC 



Peoales are underrepresented 3«c 
Males are underrepresented se, 
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From 

From 1980-1981 

1979- 1980 

to 1 981-1982 

1980- 1981 " ~ 



Aviation 

Queens Vocational 
Thomas Edison 



STATEN ISLAND. 

Ralph McKee (0.0%) 







14 (F) 


6 


(F) 


(0.5%) 


(0.3%) 




-51 (F) 


42 


(M) 


(0.0%) 


(2.6%) 




1 (F) 


18 


(F) 


(0.2%) 


(0.7%) 






(F) 


-36 (F) 


-6 


(-1 .6%) 



TOTAL EimOLLMEOTS (1.0%) 



-202 (F) 
184 (F) (0.1%) 



Source: 



Table prepared by FARK. 



ERIC 
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Tn 198 1-82, 

.H.n the usual maximum, by the state. Inj25I_ 

„.ore than the us 000 from.anott^^ 

^ .rmission fromthe_^tate^ 

received^es-^^ ^^Z^o^^, although not 

. ^ oav forajEuU.time_s^ 

££21B£^.^2_P^^^-£-^-^^ her services. When 

the coordinator or her serv 
all that money was goxng to the c ,,,.3 position 

. the citYeUSinSted_t^ 

VEA funds were cut, the_cxti restored. 

tore it even when most of the cuts were later 
and did not restore xt eve ^,„ator in the 

„...e o. O=c.a.o.. ....on, - o ^ = 

=i>,ilities. For sex equity, he is supp- 
numerous other responsibilitie recruitment, 

. oarent involvement, outreach and 
ovaff develoanent, parent 

Board plans and proposals be reviewed to ens^ 

„ are included. This .ear, after Co-.isslon re,.e«, 
— ,.t.o.n not full, .0 tne satisfaction o. 
..oposals were re,.sed, a^ ,^ ^^^^^ 
^=^-0 or the commission. Axtnu y 

^^^^^^ _^„,,„, ,,„s 

to the city's position, it iS 
„a proposals is warranted. 

the VEil mandates that the s 
Por sex equity, the 

=^ for full-time personnel to 
- ""'"in ocatlonal education pro,r.s to persons 

education opportunities stereotyping 

1 =<»v. discrimination and sex 
Of both sexes, and lellminate, sex 

I6'y 
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" Beyond this requirement, 

„o. .11 vocational education prcra^ • 

, as »a. ^ allocatea .he 3.a« to s.e=Ul= se. e,u.t, 
VEA funds jSi be a ,™,„i,e, not mandatory, 

projects at t.e local level. ..t t.is .s a pe.».ss. 

ditures for se« bias , rants exceeded 
T„ FY 1982, state expenditures ro 

.„.;;„.,„..,.... -.•.--"•••-r.::::r 

services for giris 
V, v=n^ver to providing support servi 

"To ZZ re»aL in ooc„.tio„al education .o.a., needs 

"Teltas critical to increasing se. e,nit, in tnese .ro.am.- 
we identity a processing, 
. areas we studied, cosmetology and data pro 
The two areas w« » 

. of the sex equity question. Enrollment 
nresent different aspects of the se 

^ V,. 11 Of 1^^790_studenti.in^^ 

^ presented in Table 11. ot__Lj — _ 

£i,«:es are present ,„„ll„ent. 

28 are male. Two programs have 
^^^^^^'^^'^'^'^^^rolled in cos..tolo,. programs, men are well 

..presented in tbe beant, field itse ^^^^^^^^ 
women, tne owners and managers of salons, e«c„t 

and vendors of supplies and equipment, 
firms, and vend complete. 
*e enrollment figures in data processing 

. Which include only those programs in 

_ nr-p's fioures here, 
We use OCE s i-j-y^ u^^i a 

nf the schools 

^ 4- fqee Table 12). 
.ne business education depar^ent ( see 

— — ~~ " ^ • ( "Borough Mini Plans" ) . 

survey of Occupational Education (Bor g^ g^udents 

• rnS:%e:uir:Lationai 



the OCE listings. 
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. .„a 3 551 stuaents were enroUed in a..a processing ot 
« Vi.i.ea, 3.SS ^^^^^ ^^^^^ 

u « 1 784 were boys and 1 ,767 girj-s, 
whom 1 , /a* wbi.= -i various 

■ . ..h. distribution by gender among the van 
„e no data indicating -st 

data processing s.ciaii.aticns, e.g., a e 

^.„i. in .eypnncn and word processing courses 

, science courses, Total business education enroii^ents 
computer science cuui. 

«^ -j-ji ai-e bovs and bJ,y'J, 
, nfi 310, of whom 22,337 are Doys 

all high schools are 86,310, 

^^^^^ principals of 
our earlier study, we uncovered pract ^ 
.,...3 schools discouraged girls from app.^ng or at e 
their safety and isolation. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ _ _ 

across any overt attempts to .eep one sex or the 

^^^^ ^^^^^^^ 

a school once admitted, but, ^ 
attending a sch , effortsto_recrui^-i^^^ 

, they found insuffi£i^nt^f|2££S-^ 

students, they ^ andformerli.Bin2ie 

..db,..--^^ 

The con^uterized^dmi^ 

2BS_222E vherebv guaranteeing 

V nr^ for unscreened programs, thereby gu 

in^.2li2^^^^i-^^^^ ' , all-male schools 

» r^f the previously all-maie a 
..at a girl Who applies to one of the P ,,,3 

^ ,f it is unscreened, will have a seat. Howev 

or programs, if ^,3irable, screened programs. 

aoDly to the more desiratJie, 
provision does not apply 

4=r,^ sex Eqxiity stated, 

as the Advisory Commission for Sex m 
Further, as the A „,,lves 'open to boys 

V, for schools to quietly declare themselves P 
not enough for school extraJJ[icentives 

and girls.. S^^^d^B..^-^ 

to.b,iS3-.^^ 

February 1982, p.D- 
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TABLE 11 



as listed in OCE Boroiflh Surveys 

May, 



School 



MANHATTAN 

Mabel D. Bacon 



Total 



228 



M 



228 



BRONX 



Grace Dodge 
Jane Addams 



132 
155 



9 
1 



123 
154 



BROOKLYN 

Eli Whitney 
Sarah Hale* 
Maxwell 



133 
704 
196 



1 

10 
3 



132 
694 
193 



QUEENS 

Queens VoCi 



131 



127 



STATEN ISLAND 
Ralph McKee 



112 



112 



* Ac 



adamic/Comptehensive Educational Options 



course. 
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TABIiE 12 

. .nd Gender in Data Processing Programs 
Total Enrollments and Gender^ ^^^^^^ 

May 1982 



School. 



Total 



M 



BRONX 



C. Colvunbus 
Harry S. Truman 
Herbert Lehman* 
Samuel Gompers 
Theodore Roosevelt 



148 
156 
107 
93 
64 



80 
81 
38 
85 
25 



68 
75 
69 
8 
39 



BROOKLTCN 

Boys & Girls 
Canarsie 
F.D. Roosevelt 
George Washington 
Hurry Bergtraum 
Norman Thomas 
Seward Park* 
James Madison 
Lafayette 
Samuel Tilden 
Sheepshead Bay 



90 
177 
137 
119 
654 
243 
96 
191 
58 
200 
81 



33 
107 

82 

80 
298 
81 
51 

112 
32 
97 
49 



57 
70 
55 
39 
356 
162 
45 
79 
26 
103 
32 



QUEENS 

August Martin 

Hillcrest 

Jeunaica 

Martin Van Buren 
STATEN ISLAND 
Curtis 

Susan E. Wagner 
Tottenville 



TOTALS 



198 
32 
323 
111 



46 
60 
55 



3,551 



112 
12 

166 
65 



17 
26 
23 



1,784 



86 
20 
157 
46 



29 
34 
32 



1 ,767 



(Five volumes: Bronx, 

May, 1982. 



Business Education only 
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V, and qirIs-^-n-«o^^'*^-^-^^°''^^ 

« — . ... . ^^^^^^ 

— " - ;:r:: : .... 

w<«v, schools, two schools in 

high scnooj-a, <,^v,„„i allocates one 

oncerns. Samuel Gompers High School all 
on sex equity concerns. 

. of two teachers who organize teams 
period per week for each of 

" e oresentations and visit junior highs, career 

,,,, 3how" 

.airs and community-based agencies. This 

^ ini-erest, and uses girls 
.erates a great deal of excitement and interest, 

. . al career areas at Gompers to 
and boys enrolled in nontraditional career 

V, . ^he school and its programs. 
, v»ntial applicants about the schoo 
tell potential ^^^^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ , 

= .ah Hale's cosmetology program, trying 

Sarah Haxe s> ^ v,oined to increase 

V, and one boy making presentations helped 

— ■ 72 J... n... ,00, ... .o... — 
to 10 the number of males _ 
•v na works beautifully," says Tracy Hulmg, 
"Peer recruiting worKs " 

e in the nvnber of applications from 
P WARE. The increase in tne 

to .his process. 

• To attend Gompers is directiy 

. has been an all-male vocational 
Tocated in the South Bronx, Gompers has 

d as nearly closed in 1973 because of violence, poor 
school and was nearly ,,,,3 and their parents were 

— ^^^^^ „ Of lack Of safety. 

..h the peer recruiting process, h^ ^^^^^^^^^^ 
,irls has risen more sharply than any 

^ , „ar 250 applications out of a 

iqa2-83 school year, -J^u '^ee 

.o«l o. n2S0 =a.e .roa ,.rls. ... aSO 
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. efforts are obviously paying off. 
e.ea..y upwa.a, ana .ec.u.t.e.. ef fo.s ^^^^^^^^ 

T applicationsjto^ 

^ i/n^rr uo the mBnber__of_a££iic 

' »,,,lv concerned about sex equiw 

.ose ..o -ere »u.. o ^^^^^ 

V ^ni-ies to staff with greater c 
recruitment duties to 

o^<. At both Gompers and Haie, 

(teaoners and aa„ini.t»tor., . PUt in 
recruiters attract students into 

^ time to build up the programs and attr 
their own time 

SHM^Sa^-^;^^ „ ..an. ..e 

B^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^""""^,,.. an. bovs. 3c.==^ — 

14 and 15 year old girj-s 
preconceptions of 14 an ^^^^ attention 

.tic recruiters from Gompers, say 
including the energetic .piousness raising at 

to go into exposure and consciousnes 
and resources need to g ^ ^ ^^^^^^^ ,^ior high guidance 

''^^^"'JL inrd ri ^e. e... issues, and students 
_3elors need t ^^^^^^^^^^ 

... - - — both by high school recruiters 
Recruitment campaigns ^ ^^^^^ 

V,- V, Staff to encourage students to 
and by junior high staff specif icPurEOse, 

,<iahle for " specii..-^ — g — t 

• . VEA fundsare_3vailable_^o _ 

tional choices. VEA_iS ■ 

^ «=«ior3. administrators, 

training to acquaint ^^fll^llTZl cLrco.^-, sex bias 

45, Chapter 1, ^^°%°%93"%. 136 VEA Amendments). 
Education Programs, 104.793, 

17o 
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i-hese nor has 

this as anallowableJilA,^^ 

v«i Board ^Hvgrtised this as au 

^^^^-^ services for high school. 

„o.e of their federal .onies to support 

. th,t 

we conclude that access____ 

e3uia_obiectives.i^ 
. d un by .llocjtlohsjtJ!=Si2^^ 

._s .ho e.ter hohtrealtlohal arees .a prohle. 
.chools face Ih i.pl.«entlh, se« e,ult, oh.ectives. 

B. program Adaptation 

Enrollment of girls or y 

3e. or the other is only half the battle. ^ 

easeth^^H-ition 
^ creative ap^oaches_are3eeded^ 

, the staff_^and,_wli£rej^ 

for_the_students_^ 

£E23EH-3S^J2^i^^^^ Students in 

™^rt servicesare_essentlai. 

Forthe_student^ • ^ ..^d 

' nr^ and report feeling isolated, 

are forging new ground, ana rep 
this situation are forg ^^^^^^^^ 

^ some leave, and return to their 
confused, and scared. Some meetings, easy 

uch as regularly scheduled support group meeting 
Mechanisms such as regua. 

176 
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ian and placement with others of 
=«iina and discussion, ana p 
access to counseling an ^^^^ ^^^^^ 

.He se. in .=aae..= co-ses aa.e a J ^^^^^ 

..,,0.. se.,.=.3 3..3». .aviso. co^^=3. 

care .ust be «.en 

•1^ rflrls do the data eniiry 
,.o,.a^. .0. — - „..e3«.e..o..o.3. 

. There are attempts in tne P 

; «a=. ,i.i3 en«e.e..iai a„. 
_.e — . .0.- ^ 

• i skills, principals and sup 
„,„a,e..al ^^^^ 

.eveiope. a .ise, .ea«. ,.0. ..opc.ai ^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^^ 

v „r, at the state level to get 
- - — " ^^^^^ a.a- 

— - -.e. — — ; ; ,^.e-a..a.e. ae„.a.ai 

=ince computers demand Keyo 
studies; since comp c-veral principals 

« v.Y-(»akinq down. Sever ctx f 
^ PrtT- airls are oreaKiuy 

^ ,or all 

,..a our researchers the. are beginning 

entering students. ^^^.^ 

^ n^her typical responses were g 

V, dirty," and that all students, no 

^-k ^-heir hands aircyi 
want to get their ^^^^^^^ ^ vocational 

school offering f.ve ^^^^^ 

, program has the boys rotating 

grade exploratory progr ^ 
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.o.. o. — . no- - 

COOP program, any heavy worK o 

.He o..e„»..on .e.s.on .0. .o.peo.ve COOP s..en». -ere 

i„h. as tvplsts you have to look 
told that "When you ,0 for your :obs as typ 

. ■ J ,h.f "If you're working as stock 
pretty," and boys were advised that .f y 

experience program pl- special emphasis on se« equity and appear 
„ avoid this stereotyping. 

TlaaEEroEriateness^L*^ 

.ad inadeguate athletic facilities, principals report they are 

had received inaccurate information about the 
minority or who had receive 

availability of s^rts and other activities. 
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„arv for student parents and pregnant 
SpecUl provisions are necessary 

■ are provided by the Board or 
,,..3. cnUd care servioe. are P ^^^^^^„. 

1-^ hiah schools/ and serves 
,„ Sites, including 13 h.gh 

. ^t of these take children of students, 

,,^.atories for career 

and serve as traxnxn'j 
oc^unitv Children, ^^^^^^ 

in child development, parenting, 
courses in cnxxv* 

^are and nursing/health.* ^v,^^., 
child care, an ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^thers 

^ lack of affordable child care is 

, .his is as much a holding POwer issue as 
'-^^ r ley can be used .o provide da. care 
- n:::::. of students .o. a. fe.. and including 

iL . secondary and postsecondary vocational education 
single parents) m funding, 

4: ^he five programs begun wmn 
"** However, of the tive y 
programs. school 
. takes children of student parents. 

f i.s five guidance counselors as a 
■ .e Visited has assigned one of xts fi ^ 

^ air is about their options, 
specialist to advise pregnant girls 



fovir- are funded by the Human 
four are ^ .._^v,^y. nav Cai 



Hich serve student parents, four father Day Care 

Of those ^^^^^J^ation ($287,770 for J^^f^^^ with the Board 
pesources ^^f \%,.^/^o/S2, a collaborative ^^^^ skills^ 

Program" — 10/ ' provide remedial eau^ funded by 

Education """"f^t^a placement efforts.") T»o are fun ^^^^^^^^^ 

*"Tei1.°r:hiru^>>">'» C"^"rt- 9^^^^^ as pilot projects 

tax levy fu^i^s project' — ' / toddler centers 

for "^^^^/f JSLfiveness of school-based^^in^ant -^^^^^^^ 
to test the ^„ student parents. One parents are 

"as a support service ^ tenter where ^^^^f ^^^^^ is located 

Brooklyn Outreach a^d^^ar , ,.i. ) Jhe e^gh^^ ^d^ffunded 

rai -eriit i^e school, Hi.^ aUocSon to the school, 

through an additional tax levy 



through an 

1Q76 104.611, p. 130. 
VEA reauthorization, 1976, ^ 
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^ 1 4.^i*c5 "to be flexible 
3«..« aeciees .o .a,e the sc.ool „.es 

" savs the assistant 
her baby's schedule, saya 
and fit her classes to her oa y 

principal for guidance. 

„a«..s - .u.. . Vo=a.o„. -^^'-^ 

" -1 =„r,oorts for students^ 

V provide additioual_suEE2£tS-±ii — 

schoolsand_the_Boa^ 

^ • nla are f ree of_sex.stereot2£es^ 

^ v^nnld receivecorrect.in^^ 
Whi]^„^tud^^ 



is a 



fine UJie.betwee^ 



about 



rams 



that 




^ ^scrouraqe enroUJuent. 

The Advisory Commission for Sex y 

^^e.. e.fo«.. have «co^.ne.a ..a. aa...s.o„s 

to fortify recruitment etr examined 

.ional schools and occupational programs be examin 
oolicies to vocational scnoo 

. . e, aevelopea a aoae. prcra., of support s«v.ces « 

.etain students enrolled in nontraditxonal 

, a svst«. to review the Board' s plans and 
,or the establishment of a system 

^„ .„ eauiby concerns." Thei' 
proposals for adequate attention to se. e, 

aetions have heen endorsed h, the .dvisor. Council 
recommendations nave 

^ ^-o 1-he Chancellor, whose 
occupational Bd.,ation and su^itted to 

co».i. -.ion to .roaote B,ual Opportunity endorsed these 
Advisory Cotnmi>^ ^lon 



♦See Appendix 
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concepts on May 18, 1582, an 

.H„e pu.po.es. a.a«.n, on .aeas 

BP. aa.es ..e .oUo.. , ^^^^ 
,„„es«d by the Advisor, co-^ss^on for se, 

om: own research in the schools-. 




■^-^ ^ • tests and interviews 

■ , ^«i-Atina students 




LqhSchOOjJ 

--^ — ^V(^,O f^ be appo^^^Q^^ 



,nt the QPiec^-^^^ ^'' r = 
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KB 

ASOSP 
BLS 
BOS 
BRAVO 
CAP 
CETA 
COOP 
CUNY 
DHS 
DSB 
EDC 
EPIC 
FARE 
lEP 
LEP 
OCE 
O^PS 
PAE 
PIC 
PS 

SETRC 
TOLLEPS 

TOP 
VEA 
yiCA 
YETP 



GLOSSARI.O|LABBRHiH^ 
Assistant Principal 

After school Occupational Skills Program 

U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 

Bureau of Supplies 

resources for .caaemic ana Vocational Opportunities 

cooperative Apprenticeship Program 
comprehensive Employment Training Act 
cooperative Eaucation 
City university of Uew York 
Division of High schools 
Division of school Buiiaings 
Economic Developnent Council 

V, Titivate maustry Cooperation 
Eaucation Through Private xnau 

^ T^lahts to Eaucation Coalition ^ 

Full Access ana Rights to — 

maiviaual Eaucation Program 
Limitea English Proficiency 
Office of career Eaucation 
Other than Personal Ser^'ices 
partners for the Aavancement of Electronics 
private Inaustry Council 
Personal Services 

special Education Teachers' Kesonrce Center 





raining for Occupations ana languages for Limitea 
Sglish proficiency Stuaents 
Training Opportunities Program 
vocational Eaucation Act 

<=. maustrial Clubs of America 
Vocational ana maustriai 

youth Employment Training Program ^^^^ 
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IVPPENDIX A 



M^vv^nt^ of Study 

•u^/^v. nffer cosmetology/ 
HPP.s research tea. visited all ei.- jf-^ .f^^.f the phone 
!nd 31 schools which offer data l^ll^ll^-^^l ^^^^^^ 38 schools under 
tith 11 others. (The High School Directory ^^^^^..^ j,3t how 

career concentration.) It was programs are being added 

^anl scrools offered data P-^--;;?^f ^d contacted them all, we 
constantly and every txme ^/^^ f major charge of the study was to 

^ . f f ^^rina a two-year, lO perxuv^ literacy programs 

Tnce these were usually the o.'fice 

„„ly five P«"ef the" advice on .hich ''j^rvts^t aU Sse 

^^tu:r:rpariLfl"-atl,h^.o,r^ we tr e „ v.si^^^ 

rchccls said to he off er.n, J, ,,3lt t«o other schools 

1 t„o te'Leatchers lhtetvle.ed aa»lnlsttatots , teachers. 

r„p:^« rfi%- sruUs. ihciudih. 

rsti°stani%rincipals, .dministr.tion 
' '«:i:taht principals, (and accounting, 

22 assistant Secretarial Studies 

4 Assistant Principals, Secret 
, coordinators, cata Processing 

Ts^ittant principals, guidance 
4 Msistant Principals, Math 
4 assistant "^""^i^ ' ^".""ducation 

1 ^SrivrSSfiin^^Coordinators 

, Teachers of <^^XllZ,,,„ computers 
9 Teachers of "'ta Pr 

2 coordinators, Speciax n 



, Teacher, word Processing 

, coordinator, ^ "/^J^^^^.^on 
1 Coordinator, Sharea -ns 
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el «it the Office 

«e .ISO spo.e »i.h =»«/^,„re:f of B^irefsVu:"^^^^^ the Jujeau 

r»reer Eduoation, the Bateau o Division of High Schools, 
of Side and Teohnloal Education, the Divis g„,i<,es, the 

the'^fncellor. s ,f/,r'o:th'"adership P-'-^ ^^r" 

cooperative °"ilo; , Office of Computer and Science 

Division of special S'lu^ti" ■ processing. 

.urveved industry, and spoke "ith 65 P _ ,^ 

"cJ se'" "ere data processin, -f^-^'I^^., specialising in 
insurance companies^nd^one-^ 

Trrsfdr o^-tL Pfate .,„puter corporation. 

Lveloj»ent Council, and ^^^^ ^^^^^ 

„,,„1.„3 were also conducted ^^^'h the^director , „d 

Lplovment ser ice ^-"t™ organisations, 
representatives <-> h- v.v„-five 

^-aiked to students. Eighty-five 
™n<5i- important, we talKea .„^„„trv placements, at a 

career fair, and at a y 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^ rtrd roro^haf s^2r^^^^^^^ 

r^r-rc:r;ere..i.e, and - ^ ^^^^^s 

they were receiving. We ask ^^^^ ^"^^^^f We looked 

and processes did or did ^fj^^.^^^^ education P^°^^^^^- J^^^ed 

,hey had in ^^^^^^^^,;:^Tln^ schools ^-^^f^^^.^f Suffering 
at how individual princip ^^^^ contributed to these 

these programs differem. y. 



decisions 



/ 
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APPKHDIX B 

P^^QpnSED EXPENDITURE PLAN 
poa OCCUPATIONAL/SeDUCATION. 19S2.83 (AS of M.. 1982, 



[MISSION STATEMENT: 



*GOAL I: 



'GOAL II: 



GOAL III: 



GOAL IV: 



GOAL V: 



er|c 



GOALS for Occupational/Career 
Education for New York City 

:lSlt"inc?Snopui:tror^ needs.. 



DiJisioii or Higk ";;^'"L^e and expand occupational/ 

Office of Bilingual E*;"^^^^^?^^' equipment, curricula, and 
career education, updating ^^"^J^J^f ' !l,ed populations occupa- 
Saf£-to extend to underserved ^.^i^T^t^^oyability skills. . 
tional. and related ^asic skills training,^ euploy^ent or 

..^/T.ter.ediate/^,^,r^^^ 
pv p^n^ion ot bervic_es. =°J:^^°"^^entsi; staff and school 
Districts, increase '^"^ """^^J^^^^^g! career development. _ 
participating in P^-^°=^°f ^uI^S ?he upgrading or repli- 

Er«TfVe^gS:ror^ 

plan for career education. 

•J -fht^ citv's in-schoo-1 youths 
y.^...rr n£ Pg'^' /^^^^^^ 'n^Mnnil and basic skills 
out-oll school youttt ^'^„^j;;^^-n/^cation. training and 
instruction, consumer f^f^f °*°^Se/Ssessment/referral/placement 

work experiences ^«^^!*^^^^'^/;^ageSnr and client services 



Clusters. ProvU. l.ade,..ip,in ;;e^deveXop^»^ 
trainini and related emerging technologies, . 

vs'^::^^.^^^^^ """" 

levels. accrediting training programs m a 

° °:reirn-1fo/™ithin lach cluster. 

A BmT,ioviT,ant:- prli^"^ Instruction and. 
y^^^. ^.^nr, f PIT Training and Enrpioyroen . ^h^n„ah AduU . 

Sselins. ^upporx °"^Pf,^";j'^i'"aie Prospective and enrolled 
with a wid e range of services to prepare^ P ^. .^^^^^^ 
students for training and e«Pl°y»ent serv ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
ability skills, career education, career a ^ ^^^^^^ 
fciools. on atv outreach basis !^^,^^;3^^,rbrr^Ucated in Brooklyn 
Bronx Resource Center ^"^^^^ ^^""^f^ " n club activities. 
Brooklyn and Queens respectively) , and yout 



in^srest to the Chancellor ^. j 
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GOAL VT 



•GOAL VII; 



GOAL VIII: 



GOAL IX: 



•GOAL X: 



supports will be directed ""J^''^, 5°??"\he talented and gifted, 
'l^ited English ^^'"Slin^ ^ith handicapping conditions, and 
displaced h«emke«^ p^sons with^ ^ „ 

"hiiL:l;"ther.'1»ei?knTwUdSs and aspirations. 

~ mrrr inn ,nent. and Oc cupational. 

vJ!?;^n ^ U^tr sase. Develop sterns an^^^^^^^ occupational 
which apply compuLer ^^^hnology to the imp ^j^foxaation, and 

ani basil skills w ^ ci^ide user population ■ 

data on existing training resources to a^ ^^^^^^^ 

of in-school students, out-ot scnooi. / 
field and central administrators. 

iional materl^s to i:rrespond to the program 

standards of business/indastry and to r p^^^ developing 

^"^rihicK"are"^d:STn'^f^^^^ c'o^etency-based and .eyed 
re^r^Lmf .^specific ^ob titles.. 

With the inpur o^-f ^^./f/re^T; Sfi^e^'curStuir^d in 
rrSS^rsSts^ra^rt^schocl training capabil.ies. 



Strengthea processes-.xo^ che ^^P^ ^ iinpiementation of 

pxagraufcaj ^uI^wafiTes of advisors, 
forces, and other cadres oi: 

o str«-gth« p-n^f-r^-trtLns^^^^^^^ 

^rcuSe^-iVs^tcSi^'local e^loyers. 



Priorities of special Inreresr to the Chancellor. 
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APEENDIX C 

CURRICULUM STRUCTURES 

• • ■ r ^ . Pusiness eclucal:ion ConcantratAon. 

- ^^M-■• Mhn Wish to Ccmoi-cta a Lus^neob 

Ku o^-cqrani rcr Studanui vino .nsn uu 

1 year of'Language 

2 years of Science _ 
T years of I'lathefr.at ics 

Assume Curriculum Index or 7_ 



1 c 



R 



■ . = - 7 ^ ' 

Subject ■ ~ " 3 

X X X X X X X. X , 

English- ' . .,7 

X X X X X X X 

Social Studies ..... 4 

• X X X X 

Science • . ,'6 

• X X X X X X 

Math 2 

X 

Art . . ^ 1. 

x' 

X X X X X X 
3usiness wOucau^on _ ^ ^ x x x x x. . 

• Cahcantr^tton- 

Physic^:! i Haalth- x " x x x x x x x 

Education - . 3 

■ • ^ X X X . ^ 

riectives * " 2 

XX- 



£1 actives 



77777777 



-s ^ducation. concentration .ay.e pursued in any of the 3 disciples 
^-""a c u^t^gM^eepihg/Oata Pr^^^^^^ 
■ Marketi ng and Oi stri buti ve- Ed^icati on 
Secretarial ■ Studies 
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^^ccoynting/Dook^^ 

' Gpnera! Officejccupillon^ 
" TtTcM"^ '"^^^^!i^J 



' _bor^^ . 

- - ^ ■ ■■ • ■ 

Exploratory Business U/^) j . 

. • . . I 

nth Grade ; 
-J7^tegrati3i Bookkeeping 
Business Math J 1) i ' 

Integrated Recordkeeping (D 
Business Math (1) 

Integrated D/P (j) 
Business Math U) 

Keyboarding (1) . 
Clerical Practice \l) 



XSlJcnograpliy) 

• Computer Operation 
Computer Programming 
Word Processing 



uni 



O 

■AtAlikA'^ 



Keyboarding (1/2) 
Computer Literacy (1/Z) 



12th Grade ^ ,.\ 

^S^^tigHtiTBookkeeping d) . . . 

Oala Processing U) 

Integrated Recordkeeping (D 
Elective 

Integrated 0/P (D 
Elective 

Integrated Offite Procedures (2) 



Keyboarding (l) . : ;[ ; 
Stenography (1) 

Legal TypewrUi hi/. * : 
Legal Stenography : 
Business LaW V ' 



i " . Stenography, (1) ,i.ii-pc (1) 

Integrated Office trocedures U) 

Elective^ . ^ ,,Hnfion College Data PVoce: 

r- Machine Transcription Marketing . 
1 Cooperative Work Experience p^j^j^^gping . 

College Accounting .. .. 
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APPENDIX D 



STATUS OF ADVISORY COUNCIL RECONWENDATIONS 
WHERE PRIMARY IMPLEMENTATION TOOK PUCE DURING 
JANUARY - JUNE 1982 




)ata of 
Motion 

n/5/81 

Item 
3.2 



Response) 
Center 



12/3/8l|Ad 

Item 
2.3 



3/4/82 

Item 
3.0 C 



RECOMMENDATION 



l/t 



-«>> 
u 



OHS 



|To expand vocational education programs in 
Boys and Girls High School 



IvisorylTo establish a Youth Employment Conmission 
Council 



Chanc. To request the ^""'^^'^ °f,?i°P^rToan""''^ '° 
nffira lassis+ in search for quanfied on- loan 

t^liutive from private' sector to assist Council 
fi^^r^rk ^th the Youth Employment Commissior 



1/7/82 . Exec. Ito establish Commissions according to occupa- 
Sec. tional clusters 



Item 
2.3 



1/7/82 

Item 
2.5 



2/4/82 

Item 
2.1 



2/4/82 

Item 
2.2 



1 



OCE I To encourage expansion of occupational 

education into intennediate and jumor high 
schools 



Chanc. To support the Animal Care Commission's pilot 
Office 1 project - Nature's Niche 



rhanr I To fund a staff person in the office of the 
Sff?ce lExecuttve Secretary (Handicapped Commission 
proposal ) 



13o 



Accepted 



n3 
w 

1-* > 

c o 
^ la. 

-3 1 a. 



> 



c 

Id 



0) 



0} 



c 
o 



ResponsiJilitfesJoutl 
in proposal ajssunjed b 
OSE berstjnnel 



ned 
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STATUS OF ADVISORY COUNCIL RECOMMENDATIONS . 
WHERE PRIMARY IMPLEMENTATION TOOK PLACE DURING 
JANUARY - JUNE 1982 



Dat6 of 1 


Response 


MotionJ 


Center 


2/4/82 


OCE 


1 Item 


DHS 


2.2 





12/4/82 

Item 
2.2 



iPolicy 

Sub 
IConmitte 



13/4/82 I DHS 

Item 
1.2 



13/4/82 

Item 
1.3 



13/4/82 

Item 
1.4 



Exec. 
Sec. 



RECOMMENDATION 



TO review the Business Educ^^ Advisorv^ 
Commission's reconmendations re. cur 



To call upon Con^issions to fonnally priori 
tize their issues and concerns 



TO clarify thetrue status of admissions to 
vocational high schools 



TO clarify the relationship of school Advisory 
Conmissions to the Council 



fow dS«nd for such workers 
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5/6/82 I OCE 

Item 
2.2 

5/6/82 I OCE 

Item 
2.2 



TO call for standardized curricula in occupa- 
tional areas 



TO establish minimum le-ls of competency as 
part of accreditation objectives 



I 



0-3 



Accepted 



STATUS OF ADVISORY COUNCIL RECOMMENDATIONS 
WHERE PRIMARY IMPLEMENTATION TOOK PLACE DURING 
JANUARY - JUNE 1982 



late of {Responsej 
Motion I Center 

5/5/82 I 0H8 

Item 
2.2 



3/4/82 
Itan 



Chanc. 
Office 



i)r4?tei ^^BS^ ^^^^ 

education (completed 

item • ' 
4-0 



/7/82 I OHS 

Item 
2.1 



RECOMMENDATION 



To issue Certificates of Achievement as well 
as diplomas.. Certificates to indicate length 
of tiSe student studies an occupational area 
and level of competency achieved 

To stronqly suggest that the Board of Educatior 
adopt thl sex Equity Commission's pilot support 
project proposal 

To insure Advisory Council input in Borough 
Wide Planning Conw.ittefis 



•a 
< 



■o 



u 



See 
above 

Item 
3.2 b 



OCE 



Tn coniointly create a planning calendar with 
Se Office of Career Education which insures 
cSSncil/Con^ission input into VEA proposals 
currently in planning phase 



L/a2Lisory To endorse the Educational Pn^^^^^^^^ 

In riU p port the boa rd of Education position 
reaarrtinq the study , 
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, ^„ ar^A Title I funds / the 
iq7i with 30 students and TitJ-e 
attention. Begun in 1971 witn 

program is now supported by VEA. 

progtciu rareer Education 

V, H a Board publication, mEle2ent2Jia_CHSS^-^ ^ 

^^^^^^^^ ,g,g.l9S0), 

^^^^^^^ (Oiv.s.on of Speca 
ZZ:^^^^ .duoation has established pos.t.ons 
1 Oevelopers for handicapped students, ou. researchers ...ted 

i. place. He had placed 27 students last ye 

. .oring. Students were placed xn ^obs at 
the school in the early sprxng. 

local nursing homes, and the Bronx Zoo. 
Fordham University, local nur ,.^dents to 

vnntties for handicc■^pped students t. 

^actly how many students are served at 
gain work experience. Exactly 

V, . level is a question for further study. 
central and school level ^ 

. „f the control of special education monies 
restructuring of the con , i i develop 

.icipate accurately how programs will develop 
makes it hard to anticipate a 

in the the future. 

. for Access and Adaptation of Vocational 

C. ««°°™^^^irr°"special Education Students 
Programs for speciaj. 

•i^.^ure of vocational programming 
Oespi.e the fact that the picture 

• m flux, certain areas of need are 
for handicapped students is in flux, 

. Federal regulations require ^^^Z^7::Z.r 
c omponent . Tni2 — - . i^yn.ont goal or provm .Jd---- 

— " ^ ^or-lal education_jtudents 

- Recrui^ent_efforts_to.a^^ 

^^^^^^^"^^^^^^^^^^ their interests, needs, and 

tion programs which might ser 
abilities. 1 c 

-1 0 6 
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iiirSSlSjSSSg; Z ln^eres^s, and identify 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^ into r^ular prc^ra^s. 

likely candidates tor m« 

. . ^_ ^-.,^v,or-o of reguL 



and inrec f ^'^^^ 



• of prc«ra^and_cH£i2HiiJiS^^ 



acc 



reditation^ 



make each_ 



studentsj 



1. and dpvelop ^^^jj — ^ beim designed. 



process • 

1 arv nroc fraifls 

one su,- 

ies^^ education to spec.aX 

education students. 




■ — orovided by The Full 
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as Aviation, Au.cotive. and Samuel 
-.1 n,j,le while others, sucn a 

n were all female. Table ^ 

William Maxwell, were 1 go 1-82, and 

-. u^rrv, schools through 1981 a^, 
. bv sex in the vocational high schoo 

ment by sex j." addition, 

4n sex representation. m ^ 

„anv occupational programs «..h.» 

on. sex or tha other. educational 
.adaral .tic . 

.acilitic, .d o.™ .e open to .tn sex^ • ^^^^ ^^^^^^^^^^^ 
.ducauon .t »end.- o. 1,^S stre ^^^^ ^^^^^^ 

education opportunities, .nd p 

, ,lrls into ncntraditional occupational areas. 

.„„alBoard«!S2>iai 



Des 



Dolicxes^ 



by the ce 



sex 



and recr 



into 



lontraditional^ 



e qux^y " — 

^v,» Board's coisiSSBt_tO-122S-S£ 

' TZTce witlOiiie.^^^^ 

York r^t y's c ^^r — 

hSSJ^£2iLJ£^2i-J£^^2S^ -r,%,tice) , which sent 

r united State Department of Justice), 

investigated 

• sex vocational high scno 

teams to eleven single sex ,,.,ation. m^Jiory^Yl- 

• ^ and-discriminat:ion. — 

Charts o. sex .as. stereot^in. ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ . 

Final 

TTf oCE's 1982-83 funding was held up 
state approval of OCE ^^^.^^ 

0- in two funding areas, 
Septe»ber 1982 for problems in 

.as sex e,uit,. ^^^^^^^^^^^ 

, sex e,u.t, prolec _ 
,,.,„ities in vocational Education, 



■ ^ v«,. The Fvai Access and Rights 
"^^^ lo Ercatlon coalition 



TABLE 9 



Student Enrollment by Sex 

/Technical High Schools* 
New York City's Vocational/Techn 



RlJred_E^_Smith 



ryr^_ H. Dodg^ 



■fane Rddams, 



979- 1980 

980- 1981 
1981-1982 

1979- 1980 

1980- 1981 

1981- 1982 



2,090 
(100%) 



2,086 4 
(99.8%) (0.2%) 

o 285 9 2,294 

(9;.6%) (0.4%) (100%) 

0 1.800 

(0%) (100%) 



1,800 
(100%) 



pamnel Gompers „ 



5 1,499 1,504 1,"^' poo%) 

150 1,866 2,016 5 (^00%) (98.7%) (1-3%) 

(,.4») (92.6%) (100%) (0.3%) , 1 087 40 1,127 

157 1,303 1,960 - 1^^;^^ J;-, (9^.5%) (3.5%) (-O*) 

(8.0%) (92.0%) (100%) (1.0») ,^33e 

-^1 1,604 1/635 ^' Z,^. /c 3%) (100%) 

' 



1,021 
(90.2%) 

1,053 
(90.4%) 

1,168 



Female 


Total 


111 


1,132 


(9.8%) 


(100%) 


112 


1,165 


(9.6%) 


(100%) 


131 


1,299 


(10.1%) 


(100%) 



|in<-omotive 



gjgih _New York 

Tot^ 



ElJ^JgiitneZ-- ~ 

15^:^ F^Iilotal 



1,636 
(99.9%) 

1,626 
(99.8%) 

1,579 
(99.9%) 



1 ,/s°„ nool. .3a!6t, .e;"", n"»»> 

|;f„t, ;;e".M 

„38 1,404 2,242 

. AOCk 49 1,478 8Jb , (100%) 

1 1,580 1'429 (37. 4%) (62.6%) 

(0.1%) (100%) (96.7%) (3.3%) 



M York City Board of Education. 
. fron> the Division of High Schools. New individual 

* °" ; r..e. « .c.oo.-».. ...... ..^ ^= - — 

These statistics ^^ter schools. 
O ipational programs or classes wit: 
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OOKLVyi (continued) 



979- 1980 

980- 1981 
1981-1982 



Male 


Female 


2,026 


131 


(93.9%) 


(6.1%) 


1,959 


132 


(93.7%) 


(6.3%) 


1,821 


101 


(94.7%) 


(5.3%) 



Total 

2,157 
(100%) 

2,091 
( 100%) 

1,922 



William E;_ Grad;i^ 

Male Female Total 



1,978 
(98.7%) 

1,803 
(98.0%) 

1,738 



27 2,005 

(1.3%) (100%) 

37 1,840 

(2.0%) (100%) 

34 1,772 

(1 9%) (100%) 



u niiam H. Max well. 

Mile Female Total 

11 1,702 1,713 

(0.6%) (99.4%) (100%) 

20 1,691 1,711 

(1.2%) (98.8%) (100%) 

49 1 ,649 1 ,698 

(2.9%) (97.1%) (100%) 



jVrt and Desi gn 

^ Femai£ 2°^^ 

1 307 923 2,250 

(59.0%) (41.0%) (100%) 

1,462 933 2,395 

(61.0%) (39.0%) (100%) 

1,380 874 2,254 

(61.-2%) (38.8%) (100%) 



MANHATTAN (continued) 



1979- 1980 

1980- 1981 

1981- 1982 



Male 

1,190 
(100%) 

1,028 
(100%) 

1,062 
(99.5%) 



Female 


Total 


0 


1,190 


(0%) 


(100%) 


0 


1,028 


(0%) 


(100%) 


5 


1,067 


(0.5%) 


(100%) 



Male 


Female 


177 


2,220 


(7.4%) 


(92.6%) 


171 


2,156 


(7.3%) 


(92.7%) 


228 


2,149 


(9.6%) 


(90.4%) 



Total 

2,397 
(100%) 

2,327 
(100%) 

2,377 
(100%) 



Ma bel Dean Bacon — _ 
Total 



1,277 
( 100%) 

1,370 
(100%) 

1,354 
(100%) 



Male 


Female 


0 


1,277 


(0%) 


(100%) 


0 


1,370 


(0%) 


(100%) 


2 


1,352 


(0.1%) 


(99.9%) 



Male 

1,421 
(97.4%) 

1,237 
(97.6%) 

1,240 
(97.6%) 



Female 


Total 


38 


1,459 


(2.6%) 


( 100%) 


30 


1,267 


(2.4%) 


( 100%) 


31 


1,271 


(2.4%) 


( 100%) 



1979- 1980 

1980- 1981 



iQftl-1982 



Mv firhool Of Printing 

Male Female Total 

1 361 455 1,816 

(74.9%) (25.1%) (100%) 

1 146 534 1,680 

(68.2%) (31.8%) (100%) 

1,093 552 1,645 

(66.4%) (33.6%) (100%) 
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EEMS 



^79-1980 
980-1981 
1981-1982 



2,764 
(99.1%) 

2,706 
(98.8%) 

2,667 
(98.3%) 



26 2,790 

(0.9%) (100*) 

32 2,738 

(1.2%) (100%) 

46 2,713 

(1.7%) (100%) 



nneens Vocational — 



(48!t°%) (Bu'l*) (1°°*) 

. -^o^ 2 371 59 2,430 

..e!t^ 

2 278 60 2,338 

(9;.4%) (2.6%) (100%) 



669 1,309 



Thomas Edison 

2,432 41 2,473 

(98.3%) (1.7%) (10°*) 



629 



592 1/221 



(51.5%) (48.5%) (100%) 



gTATEN ISLAND 

1 

Male 



1,119 
(82.5%) 

1,089 
(82.5%) 

1,035 
(84.1%) 



Female 


Total 


237 


1,356 


(17.5%) 


(100%) 


231 


1,320 


(17.5%) 


(100%) 


195 


1,230 


(15.9%) 


(100%) 



TOTAL ENROLLMENT 



1979-1980 



24,818 12,722 37,540 
(66.1%) (33.9%) (100%) 



1980 -1981 



Male 



Female 



Total 



24,037 12,906 36,943 
(65.1%) (34.9%) (100%) 



1981-1982^ 



Male 



Female 



Total 



36,263 



23,559 12,704 
(65.0%) (35.0%) (100%) 



source: Table prepared by FARE. 
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TABLE 10 

s«e in Student Enrollment 
Cha,,e in . a.d . of Underrepres.n^ed S« 

H« ,or. City s Vo=..io.a/T.e=hni=al Hi,h Schools 

Frcxa 

1979- 1980 
to 

1980- 1981 



Alfred E. Smith 
Grace H. Dodge 
Jane Addams 
Samuel Gompers 

BROOKLYN 

Alexander Hamilton 

Automotive 

East New York 

Eli Whitney 

George Westinghouse 
William E. Grady 
William H. Maxwell 



5 (F)* 
vO.2%) 

7 (M)* 

(0.6%) 

11 (M) 
(0.7%) 

26 (F) 
(2.2%) 



From 

1980- 1981 
to 

1981- 1982 



-9 (F) 
(-0.4%) 

13 (M) 
(0.6%) 

15 (M) 
(0.9%) 

34 (F) 
(1 .8%) 





19 (F) 


1 (F) 


(0.5%) 


(-0.2%) 


-2 (F) 


2 (F) 


(-0.1%) 


(0.1%) 


3 (F) 


6 (F) 


(0.0%) 


(0.8%) 


36 (M) 


-104 (M) 


(1.5%) 


(-2.7%) 


-31 (F) 


1 (F) 


(-1 .0%) 


(0.2%) 


-3 (F) 


10 (F) 


(-0.1%) 


(0.7%) 


29 (M) 


9 (M) 


(1.7%) 


(0.6%) 









-59 


(F) 


10 


(F) 


(-0.2%) 




Art and Design 


(-2.0%) 




5 


(F) 




0 


(F) 


(0.5%) 




Chelsea 


(0.0%) 




57 


(M) 


Fashion Industries 


-6 


(M) 


(2.3%) 




(-0.1%) 




2 


(M) 




0 


(M) 


(0.1%) 




Mabel Dean Bacon 


(0.0%) 


(F) 


1 


(F) 


Manhattan Vocational/Technical 


-8 
(-0.2%) 


(0.0%) 
18 


(F) 


New York school of minting 


79 
(6.7%) 


(F) 


(1 .8%) 





♦ (F) 
O (M) 

ERIC 
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Males are underrepresented se, 
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From 

1979- 1980 
to 

1980- 1981 



From 

1980- 1981 
to 

1981- 1982 



Aviation 

Queens Vocational 
Thomas Edison 



6 (F) 
(0.3%) 

42 (M) 
(2.6%) 

18 (F) 
(0.7%) 



14 (F) 
(0.5%) 

-51 (F) 
(0.0%) 

1 (F) 
(0.2%) 



Ralph McKee 



-6 (F) 
(0.0%) 



-36 (F) 
(-1.6%) 



TOTAL ENKOLLMEOTS 



184 (F) 
(1.0%) 



-202 (F) 
(0.1%) 



Source: 



Table prepared by FARE. 
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..e usual n^^^. - ""^ J^^^^--.^'^ 

^ r,;,v for a f ulltiSg--gg^- ^q^^^y - — 

^ITo the coordinator or her services. 

all that money was goxng to th 

, the citveUSiBated^ 

VEA funds were cut, the_^iH- ^ restored. 

.ore it even when most of the cuts were later 
and did not restore xt eve ^,„ator in the 

re assigned to the K.ual Opportunity Coordinator 
Her duties were assxgn ^.^^ 
... of career and Occupational Educatxon, 

- other responsibilities. For sex q 
numerous other re t~ recruitment, 

. oarent involvement, outreach and 
ovaff development, parent 

careers, and «or. with 

^Yi'- lofty goaxa_^ ^„mina vear c^mot 

~ .«uitv proie£ted_ior_this_c^ 

u ^ hv a coordinatordevotHiS^I^ " 

possiyi.be.acc^2iiS^ 

exoerience^idjimited^^ 

^-^^--^^^^^^^ 

The Advisory Conoaissxon for Sex Eq 

als be reviewed to ensure that sex equxty 
Board plans and proposals be 

. after commission review, 

«e — . a. ^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

— mi Je e,e.uall. a.e.. 

^ ^-he Commission, ait^"^ 
.He s»« or ^^^^^^ _^^^^^„, 

to the city's positron, rt rs 
„a proposals Is warranted. 

, ^„ the VEA mandates that the s 
.or sex equity, 

»^ for full-time personnel to rui. 
less than $50,000 a year for 

tunities in vocational education programs 
education opportunxtxes stereotyping 

■ • vol sex discrimination and sex s 
of both sexes; and [eliminate] sex 
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^=n.« " Beyond this requirement, 
from all vocational education programs. Bey 

.V, .tate to specific sex equity 
VS. funds ^ .e allocated .y the .tate t P 

for sex bias grants exceeded 
FY 1982, state expenditures for sex 

...;■„.„,-..,....»-■»"•■••••••• -r/^r 

•^^„r, <?uDDort services for girj.^. 

programs. 

we identify as critical to increasing sex equx 
we idenriJ^y orocessing, 
. areas we studied, cosmetology and data pro 

w 29 are Mle. Two programs have 

iSiSSl.-^''^:'^^ „,„ are well 

^ „ ate enrolled in cosirrtoiogy p 
Although few boys are 

^- 1^ Itself. They are, more ori^e 

— Tsalo., e.eo..ee 1„ oo.e.« 

women, the owners and managers 

and vendors o£ supplies and e,«iE»ent. 
firms, and vendor complete, 
enrollment fig-es In data processing 

• Which include only those programs in 
„.e ocrs figures here. ^ schools 

..eBusiness education department .see .ahleU,. 

— — " ^ • I "Borough Mini Plans" ) . 

survey of Occupational education (Borog^ ^^^^^^^^ 

^ ^^iS?^^^^^-^^ aifis-o-:. 

=co£Ty °pro-a: ^^^^^^^ 
^Sc'S-rngures --y— :;rthin one /ata processing course 
how many studen^ f^^^1?om the schools appear -^atch^^^^^^^^ 
in a school. Our "^"^ schools we visltea in 

„,ore closely, but -^^^"^^^"Jessing departments are not incl 
business, education data proce 



the OCB listings 

Er|c 17 0 
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. .,ea 3 551 students were enroUed in data processing of 
' , . .e7 .iris, an almost 50/50 split, ^ere 

whom 1,784 were boys and 1,767 gxr 

. .he distribution by gender among the variou 
are no data indicating the distri 

„ are the girls concentrated 
aata processing specializations; e.g., are 

ch and word processing courses, and the boys xn 
mainly in keypunch and wor p l^^ents in 

courses? Total business education enrollments 
computer science courses? ^ f:, 973 

. V, ™ 97 337 are boys and 63,973, 
all high schools are 86,310, of whom 22,337 

or 7 5%, are girls. principals of 

our earlier study, we uncovered pract ^^^^^ 

...oys schools discouraged girls from ^ J^^^ 

.eir safety and isolation. ^ our current researc ^^^^ 
ss any overt attempts to keep one sex or the 

^ina a school once admitted, but, as wxth 
attendxng a ,^_^ecruit^nd^r^^ 

, they found insufficient.^ 

students, they . — areasand_former3i^^ 

,ndb,.s.^nto3^ 

.«m does nlace_these_j^^ 

The comEUterized^ 

^^i^-^^ „^ thereby guaranteeing 

^^^^^^^^^ „ea ----'J 

^ is unscreened, .ill hav t. Hove 

programs, ,„,«ble, screened programs. 

p,c,isio„ dees net apply to t.e »cre desirable, 

.ner as t.e .dvisorv =o--3l°n .or Se. s„«d. 

i „ ^etl, declare themselves 'open to ^s 
„ot enough for schools to ^et e^^^alncentlves 
„d,lrls.. ^S^-^^^SSi^MSHSSS^.^^ 

to«in^tia»in«i!22«^^ 
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"""''^ Urinal Education, Knroll- 
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TABLE 11 



as listed in OCE Borough Surveys ot uc ^ 

May# 198^ 



School 



MANHATTAN 

Mabel D. Bacon 



Total 



228 



M 



228 



BRONX 



Grace Dodge 
Jane Addams 



132 
155 



9 
1 



123 
154 



BROOKLYN 

Eli Whitney 
Sarah Hale* 
Maxwell 



133 
704 
196 



1 

10 
3 



132 
694 
193 



QUEENS 

Queens Voc. 



131 



127 



STATEN ISLAND 
Ralph McKee 



112 



112 



. .cada»lc/ca.prehensive Educational Options course. 
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TABLE 12 

^ render in Data Processing Programs 
Total Enrollments and «^-^-/^,3,,ed 

May 1982 




BRONX 



C. Columbus 
Harry S. Truman 
Herbert Lehman* 
Samuel Gompers 
Theodore Roosevelt 



148 
156 
107 
93 
64 



80 
81 
38 
85 
25 



68 
75 
69 
8 
39 



BROOKLYN 

Boys & Girls 
Canarsie 
F.D. Roosevelt 
George Washington 
Murry Bergtraum 
Norman Thomas 
Seward Park* 
James Madison 
Lafayette 
Samuel Tilden 
Sheepshead Bay 

QUEENS 

Ai^ust Martin 

Hillcrest 

Jamaica 

Martin Van Buren 
STATEN ISLAND 
Curtis 

Susan E. Wagner 
Tottenville 



TOTALS 



90 
177 
137 
1 19 
654 
243 
96 
191 
58 
200 
81 



198 
32 
323 
111 



46 
60 
55 



3,551 



33 
1P7 
82 
80 
298 
81 
51 
112 
32 
97 
49 



112 
12 



166 
65 



17 
26 
23 



1,784 



57 

70 

55 

39 
356 

162 
45 
79 
26 

103 
32 



86 



20 
157 
46 



29 
34 
32 



1,767 




♦ Business Education only 
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- . „i ^TsTTA-nontrad-i-fe-ional 

,cti« r.cr.>iting « inheres. bo,s and ,.rls 

„ on. «ay to increase access. ^thou,h 
occupational pro,.a.s .s ^^^^ ^^^^^ 

— '";T::r/:e ..cent. ... 

V. ^hools two schools in particuxs 
high schools, twu allocates one 

Samuel Gompers High School allocates 
on sex equity concerns. Samuel .earns of 

V, of two teachers who organ:Lze teams 
period per week for each of two 

" Visit junior highs, career 

. make presentations and visit du" 
students to make P "traveling road show- 

fairs, and community-based agencies. This 

^ interest, and uses girls 
»erat« a ,r.at deal of excitement and .nt«e 
generates „ 

Tn o^and^ 
potential a.iicants a., tn ^^^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^ 

e ,h Hale's cosmetology program, trying 

. and one bo. «a.in, presentations .eiped to increase 
,i„iiar approaon. and . ^^^^ ^^^^^^ 

to .0 tne n».er o. »aies in t.is V 

-peer recruiting .or.s beautifullv,- says cy 

o. - increase in tne n».er o. applications .ro„ 

person . ^^^^ ^^^^^^^^^^^^ ,,,, ,..cess. 

Tia:: rsl. Closed in., .cause ..olence, poor 

. • Girls and their parents were 
— - ""^""^^^^""Tto a P. because o. lac. o. sa.et. 

: : ler o. applicati^^^ 
... t.e peer recruiting process, t. ^^^^^^ 

girls has risen more sharply than any 

' , .,r 250 applications out of a 
^ the 1982-83 school year, 250 app ^ 

, „ girls, enrollments of you», women went 

, ^ 1 950 came from giris. ^ 

S 3. (74) in 1981-82. ^though all 250 
from 1.3% in 1979-80 to 5.3% (74) 

nnt expected to attend, the tren 
Who applied for 82-83 are not expec 

Er|c 174 
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.rt efforts are obviously paying off. 
elear.y upwara, ana recruitment ^^^^^...^ 

.^-^-^^--^^ 

^tv ana/or buiiainiUEJ£li£--J2^£^ 

to_se2E_e31liH-S2^^^ ^- ^^^ity assignea 

7o were truly concernea about sex equxty 
school. Those Who were tr ,^ent ana Knowleage, 

^ . duties to staff with greater con«.xtxaent 

recruitment auties z.o 

At both Gompers ana Hale, tn 

. (teachers ana administrators), put xn a gre 

recruiters (teache ^^^^^^^ .^^^ 

.ime to buiia up the programs ana attr 
their own time to 

iSSiH^^^S^ ^ ^^^^.^^^ „ the 

of 14 ana 15 year oia girj-s 
preconceptions of 14 attention 

.raetic recruiters from Gompers, say 
incluaing the energetic ,,,^ness raising at 

^„„i«.nt campai^s «ust ^ ^^^^^ 

h Qtaff to encourage students r 

..onal choices. M^t^E^^^^ii^Si^^ 

— ^a^lors, administrators, 

training to acquaint ^-^f °°^riy overcoming sex bias 

45, Chapter 1, .f^^p. 136 VEA Amendments). 

Education Programs, 104./ 

• 17o 
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Board advertised_this_^ . 

ouna and recruitment^_nO-2£^I^ 

inciadin2_com^ ' v, „ have allocated 

age women. ,vinnal programs 

.e conclude ..a. ,,SS.,.,^J.S.^^ 

„ has been increased,_itJi^^ 

is still 3j£iited,-J?ii^S£.^ 7 ^ 

^^-^ "n^tiated bvindivid^^ 

to activerecrui^ent^ei^ 

.ace i-pl-"-- 

B. program ildaptatlon 

, t airls or boy= l«o career areas previously 
»roll«e« of ,.rls or ^„Xe. Extra 

or the other is only half the d 

..^thejrassltioh 



re 



gources_and,creative 



jroachesarejieeded^ 



adapt the 
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Ero3ra2s.andjEh^^ Students in 

^ ,r„v,rt servicesare.^ssential. stu 

^•orthe.jtudents,.^ 

Zliriw7ound, and report feeling isolated, 
this situation are forgxng 

»^ some leave, and return to their 

up meetings, easy 
^»«ularlv scheduled support group 
Mechanisms such as regularly 

I7t> 
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i„n and placement with others of 
M^rt and discussion/ ana 
..cess .o =o.seU„, ^ ^ 

support services suggested by 

«e in=l»^ed in the .ppendix. ^^„^^^,;,,_,^tS^aSK^ 
«,.inaPr=3S»sjndJH£iS^ 

"BESESM^^^^ """" 

But care must be taKen 
EJSSHiK- ,..ls do the data entr, tasxs While 

»here, for example, girls ao 
programs, "here, 

prc,ra«.lhg and computer operations ^^^.it^^ 

SSiJiSiSiSSS-lSS-^ 7 p^domlnantly 

ogra»tand^S-2ii- ' ^ 

^^^'^^'^^ to teach girls entrepreneurial and 

— '''"^^ : 1 su ervisors c»»ehded teachers 
managerial s.Hs- «i""-- " J ^^,„,,,., 

The Sarah Haxe 

„ho stressed these sXiUs. ^^^^ ^^^^ 

developed a .isex beauty shop proposal ^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^^^ 

— : rsridu::: a. .rmeny .emale-dommated secretarial 
^^.^^^r ip^ers demand .eyhoard s.Us, stereotypes about 
Studies; since comp eoveral principals 

. «lrls are breaking down. Severa p 
typing being .st .or ^^^^^^ 

told our researchers they are 

entering students. -airls don't 

. other typical responses were g^rls 
• on the other hand, other typ 

J vv,ai- all students, not 
^ their hands dirty," and that all 
want to get thexr ^^^^^^^ ^ vocational 

— =T rsralditlen to co.etology, the «h 
grade exploratory program ^ ^ 
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..e ..... - ...V - =os»e.o.o. as 

P nob placement efforts. In the 

typing in their observation of some :ob pl 

^ , nob is automatically 

coo. pro.r.«. heavy -or. or »esse„,er/cour.er :o. 

.^Hva COOP Students, girls were 
.He orientation session for prospective 

. w ^-vnists you have to looK 

. ■ ^ ^-haV "if you're working as stock 
pretty," and boys were advised that Y 

experience programs place special e.phasis on se. e.uity and appear 

to avoid this stereotyping. Proarams _ 

.nd oonsultationandjiirservioe 
£onsci5<a_to^Xoidjte«^ ^TZs 

aieaEEroEiateness.2^ 

• -. =«v schools. Administrators 
biJwo^rinciHis.^L^ors^^ 

nriTcked separate tathroo.^ and lockers, and 

complained that schools lacked Sep 

. athletic facilities. Principals report they are 
had inadequate athletic 

„.er pressure fro» students who were unaware they 

• Inaccurate information about the 
„.inority or who had received inaccurat 

availability of sports and other activities. 
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. .on. are .e=«s«V ^or ..u.e« .a.e„« ana p.e,nan. 
3^.a. — .ne ...a Ka„=a..on a. 

. ..a... ...... a. 

laboratories for career 

<;erve as training 

convmunity children, and consumer education, 

^ parenting, homemaking, con=> 
in child development, parenting, 
courses m chj-j-^ 

.. ^«ra ana nursing/Xealth.* .k„„ 
child care, an ^^^^ „<,tners 

, lack of affordable child care the r. 

. ,his is as .uch a holdin, ^wer .s.ne as a 

others, dro. o„t . ^^^^ _ 

="nrc:::Lrstnae„ts.o.h.leanafe.leandinclndin, 

^....conaarv vocational education 
^^r,*-.;^ in secondary ana f 
single parents) m funding, 

of the five programs begun with vea 
programs.- However, ^^^^^^ 
. taxes children of student parents. 

f its five guidance counselors as a 
.e Visited has assigned one of xts f. 

V air is about their options, 
specialist to advise pregnant girls 



- are funded by the Human 

v,-.v, serve student parents, four ^^ther Day Care 

* Of those which serve^ 7,770 for the W^n Te ^^^^ 

^sources -^^^^]%%%o/S2, a collaborative effort^w^^ .^^ 
Program" — 10/'/°' ' nrovide remediax funded by 

Education "^^\^;il^%^lce.en^ ''-Lr^' s offic" ($^-6°'°°° 

active co-se -g^an^^^^ , 7/81^6/82) as pilot projects 

tax levy fu-ids thro g project" — ^/^^^l," toddler centers 

■ "n':hi eSecfiv ness of school-based infant todd^^^^ 

to test the effec^ student parents. ^^age parents are 

"as a support service ^ ^^^ter where ^he teenag P ^^^^^^^ 

3.oo.lyn outreach a^d^^arn^g ) Jhe e^ght P--^ 

rn^rai;eri:ti:e school, Hi.^ ^-rircSon to the school, 
through an additional tax levy 

1976 104.611, p. 130. 
*♦ VEA reauthorization, 1976, 
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V. «i "to be flexible 

^^.^A^^•i& " says the assistant 
vier baby's schedule, saya 
and fit her classes to her oaoy 



principal for guidance. 



. ,or sex K.uity in Vocational Education Programs 
C. Recommendations for Sex bqu 

^^-^^ , ^nnoorts for students^ 

r^^nvide additioual_suEE2£iB-.ii^ 

3Choolsand_the_Board^ ^ 

~ ■ ma are f reeof.^£X.stereotXEe^ 

™ake certain^EToaram^^ndjcur^ ^^7^ 

^^^^-^^ „„„ teachers andadminiST 

^^^^^^^^^^ 

ES Y^^ " — ^o-r-rect information 

v.«.,i,i T-Pceive c orrect j-ni-y^ — 

While citnd ents shoul d .£SS£±^ ■ 

^^n ovations.^J l hJ-^e „^«.narinc 

" • there is a finejine_betwee^^ 

abou^i>£23ra5^ 

rrirwiii_b^.ii^^ 

a_student_that^ 

. ' ri-L<?courage enroll2S2^.* 

iSf°HSii2E-£2-dH£2H^J strategies 

" . • fnr sex Equity has suggested strateg 

The Advisory Commission for Sex Eq Y 

Tne ftuv 2 that admissions 

4- a They have recommended that ^ 

for sex oiases/ «^^»c=sed 

. . ^1 ^Areer areas, and pressea 
.etain ««dents enroUea in .ontradit.o.al career 

to review the Board' s plans and 
,or the established Of a syste. to re, 

, edeauate attention to se. equity ooncerns.- Their 
proposals for adequate t.^ 

. endorsed by the advisory Council on 
recomendations have been endorsed y 

. Hdu-ation and submitted to the Chancellor, whose 

occupational Edu..atio 

. to «o.ote Equal Opportunity endorsed these 

Advisory Commi-. «ion to ir-r 



* See Appendix F, 
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,982, and urged that funds be appropriated for 
concepts on May 18, 1982, a 

these purposes. <-^eas 

.H. following recommendations, drawxng on xdeas 
The EPP makes the folJ-OWiny 

. . for sex Equity as well as from 
suggested by the advisory Co^-s.on for 

our own research in the schools: 




«nuitv coordinator.jii2Bidb^^ 
. A^iulldti2e_5S2L^^ 



■i- V g^'j c^— — 

occupational_edAication 

lans and proEOsals_for_se2L eq -JL 



1 « ; 



<; 
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AP 

ASOSP 
BLS 
BOS 
BRAVO 
CAP 
CETA 
COOP 
CUHY 
DHS 
DSB 
EDC 
EPIC 
FARE 
lEP 
LEP 
OCE 
O^PS 
PAE 
PIC 
PS 

SETRC 
TOIiLEPS 

TOP 
VEA 
yiCA 
YETP 



GLOSSARY^OF.^^ 
Assistant Principal 

,fter school Occupational SlciUs Program 

U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 

Bureau of Supplies 

for Academic and Vocational opportunities 
Bronx Resources for Academic 

cooperative Apprenticeship Program 
comprehensive Employment Training Act 
cooperative Education 
City university of Uew York 
Division of rtigh schools 
Division of school Buildings 
Economic Development Council 

Education Through Private Industry Cooperation 

Access and Rights to Education Coalition 
individual Education Program 
Limited English Proficiency 
Office of career Education 
Other than Personal Ser^^ices 
partners for the Advanc«aent of Electronics 
private Industry Council 
personal Services 

special Education Teachers^ Resource Center 



raining for Occupations and Languages for Limited 
English proficiency Students 
Training Opportunities Program 
vocational Education Act 

vocational and Industrial Clubs of America 
Youth Employment Training Program 
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APPENDIX A 



^^vh^rl of Study 



erJc 



u^/^vi nffer Cosmetology/ 
,pp.3 research tea. visited aU ^i^- ^^.f ^^.f the phone 
Zl 31 schools which offer f Usted 38 schools under 

others. (The High School ^„ determine just how 

tS career concentration.) It ^^l^f^l^^.f^ ^,o<,ra.s are being added 



36 Principals administration 

^iKirn: «r„riS:: ----- — 

1 coordinators, ■'"^"''^^'.J^l^^e 
5 assistant principals, 

; ro:^rtU"Kruri;nT^^^^^^^^ 

3 Teachers of ll^^lf°Z,,,, , computers 
9 Teachers of Data P 
2 Coordinators, speci^j. 
1 Teacher, Word Processing 

1 coordinator, ^J^f/^^struction 
1 coordinator-, Sharea -ns 



18, 
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oi at the Office 

we also spo.e with central Board f ^f^^^J^l^^^^^^^ Bureau 
of career^ducation, the Bureau °f ^^^J^^JJ,:, of High Schools, 
of Sade and Technical Education the D.v.s ^^^^^ Services, the 

°the ^aLellor.s o^^i-^j/^f^f ^..^ , ^adership ^^o^r^'^ -OU^J' ' 
cooperative ^^^^^f J ""'to;. Office of Computer and Science 
Division of Specal f ^°^[,3 of Data Processing. 

V, .nrveved industry, and spoke ^ith P ^^^e 

r/e:ra:roi\t co..o.«.on. 
Develoi».«t Council, and ^^^^ 
X«ervi,w. were al.o conducted ^^^f ^^^^.^J'^^rcJ =o^etol=,is«, .»d 

representatives ot f"*' Eighty-five 

mn<?t important, we talked to ^^^"J®^*;^' placements, at a 

career fair/ ana 

-"^e'r«e « --"H'SSrreSS^ 

re~ ;e.e .^e and .a^^^^^^ 

they were receiving, we asK „h,t „a,or f 

these programs different: y, 



decisions. 



is., 



mc 
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APPENDIX B 

PROPOSED EXPENDITURE PLAN 
POR OCOTATIONAL/SSeR education, 1982-33 (As of m 



MISSION STATEMENT: 



*GOAL I: 



*GOAL II: 



GOAL III: 



GOAL IV: 



GOAL V: 
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GOALS for Occupational/Career 
Education for New York City 

nan. -.l=P,suppo« and^U- — 
:^S?!TncS1o;u.«i;S"wi*'s?ecia. needs . 

the 



Division ot HigK schools, L.^ expand occupational/ 

Office of Bilingual ^^J^f/^^'.^P^I^t ^til^Z, curricula, and 
career education. ^^^^^^ f^^J^^i^^Sved populations occupa- 
staff-to e^*"'^ S^iSig e=Ploy^bility skills, 

tional r'^^oie^t thaf will^eSrl\^^ for employment or 

^Zj,.r..,nn at =^ervxce^ 1^°^^^^^,,.^.,. 3,aff and school 
plan, for career education. 

rho- citv's in-scho&l youthr 
y.^r.n. n£ Prog^.. PToyxd^ ^^;,?i„;;^i and basic skills 
6ut-o^ school youtn . ^cation, training and 

.1 J ^..^ 1 /i^-viMan'^ 



tr^Sang "^^^^^^'^'^Siness/iarkeiing! Health. Hotue Economics, 
areas of Agriculture, ^Se/Technicai Education; 

Pre-Vocariox^/Pxe-Techni^l . and^^^^ emphasize skills 

training- and related ^"J^T^^^^^J^^l^ emerging technologies, . 

levels. art-Teditine training programs m a 

° °:rei?'e.'Sr/:/°arer.Imn lac. cluster. 

J crnniovmant- PrlTT^"^ Instruction and 
rrrpir-^- fni> Training and ' ^ Adult. 

Co^Lelini bupporr "^^^ff^i^^j'-i'^^I^'^ios^ective and enrolled 
;ith a wile range of services to prepare^ P .^^^^^^ 

siudents for training and «°Pj°^"^^;jnevelopmenr/ counseling (xn 
ability skills, career education, career ae ^ ^^^^ ^ 

fc^o7s, on an outreach basis ^^^'^J^^'^l^r'^Tic.zei in Brooklyn 
Bronx Resource Center and two Centers to activities . 

Brooklyn and Queens respectively) . and yout 



^,..1 ^n^^rest to the Chancellor . 
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GOAL VT: 



-GOAL VII: 



GOAL VIII: 



GOAL IX: 



*GOAL X: 



supports will be 'ii^?"®'^/"';^^ ei^e?iy, the talented and gifted, 
Sted English P«f-!;^;^':i^i'hlidicapping conditions and 
displaced Homemakers P««°^ ^^Snity for men and women to 

. nn- m iMlnpmrn- Qc^cnpational 

iSi^^^z^ Base.. Ueveiu, . . au^and^^^^^^ occupational 
which appiy comyuLe-r ^^;^°i°8^^^°e^ development information, and 
and basic skills ^^es to a citywide user population • 

data on existing training resources ^^^^^^^ 
of in-school students, out-ot scnao / 
field and central administrators. 

Curricillum ^dSz^f£^^^Sl2S^^ .^.S^tictp^td^'neeS'^d' 

CT^^iiH^irt^^^^r^^ program 

standards of ^^^^i^^^/^^i^Ss^in be placed on developing 
accreditationprocess; emphasxs will J based and keyed 

materials which are n»3dular in format, 
:jere possible to- specific 30b titles. 

field and central statt 
Wi^ the i^. "K^ZT^to^ or -^fied curricula, and in 
i?ffcter:iJSri:iS'arA^nistra.i=n of pro^a«. 

\M.^r^ level. Develop-plans 
.... .. r.... Develop — ''^"^'^T.'^n^^'''' ' °^ 

" — nerrt- Needs-^^ 



Strengthen. proce»4eJ-.l.''r the ^"5" ^ jjnplenentatipn of 
«r^°''tS^u^veS"e?:u?i;^ A'visorrCo-»io„s. tas>c 

programs, „^-ec of advisors, 

forces, and other caares ot 

0 strengthen ^r^-"^^Vr^Z^'^r^^T^''^^' 



. . priorities of special interest to the Chancellor. 
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APPENDIX C 

CURRICULUM STRUCTURES 
0,.,.. S.^.„. -.o . . ..c..,o. Co......o.^.- 

1 year of Language 

2 years of Scienca_ 

T years of I'lathatr.at ics 

Assume Curriculum Index I _ 
■ T i i ii ' ■ 

r - 7 ^ 

i 2 3_ii2.I- 
Subject ■ - 3 . 

X X X X X X X X , 

rnglish- ■' ■ . .7 

X X X X X X X 

Social Studies ..... 4 . 

X x X X 

Science / 5. . 

• X X X X X X 

Math 2 . 

X ^ 

Art . ; . ■ I ■ • 

Music • ^ , 

Mnn ^" X X X- X X 

Business waucau^on ^ ^ x x* x x , 



r-'-.c^'^tratTon 



Physicil u Health- x x 'x x x x x x 

Sducauiort . • j 

• ^ XXX-.- 

Fl actives ' *■ 2 

XX- 

f^lectives 

_ _ - ■ ' ^ 7 7- 7 7 7 7 7 7 

. , /^-f fhp disciplines 

s=»'--atarial ' studies . - 
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RcconlkectHng^ 
Data ProcessincL 



' Gpncra! Off iceJccup_ations_ 



XStcnogv^iiyT 



Computer Operation 
Computer Programming 
VIord Processing 
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Exploratory Business U/^) | , 



S^ecialiiatior^^ 



m 



nth Grade 

-jfftegriTti^ Cookkeeping[ l-l 
Business Math Jl) < 

Integrated Recordkeeping (l) 
Business Math (1) 

Integrated D/P (i) 
Business Math \l) 



Keyboarding (1) . 
Clerical Practice U) 



Keyboarding (1/2) 
Computer Literacy (1/2) 



iZth Grade ' i .A 

•j^^tigTHte^TBookkeeping (1) . 

Oala Processing (1) 

Integrated Recordkeeping (D 
Elective 

Integrated 0/P (D 
Elective 



Integrated Offite Procedures (2) 



Keyboarding (j[ -i; 
Stenography (1) 

legal TypewHt1n^ .';V; 
Legal Stenography ' 
Business Lav'l i ' 



ElectiveS 



Machine Transcription 
Cooperative Work Experience 
College Accounting 



College Data PV-oce 

Mat-keting 

Bobkkeeping 
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STATUS OF ADVISORY COUNCIL RECOMMENDATIONS 
WHERE PRIMARY IMPLEMENTATION TOOK PLACE DURING 
JANUARY - JUNE 1982 



lata of 
Motion 

hl/5/81 

Item 
3.2 



Response) 
Center 



3/4/82 

Item 
3.0 C 



RECOMMENDATION 



u 



OHS |to expand vocational education programs in 



Boys and Girls High School 



il2/3/81lAdvisorylTo establish a Youth Employment Conmission 
Council 

Item 
2.3 



Chanc. |To request the Economic Df.^l^P'J^^^,^;"""^^ *° 
nffire assis+ in search for qualified on- loan 
Office in se ^-sector to assist Council 

fiSTts i^rk with the Youth Employment Conmissior 



1/7/82 ' Exec. To establish Commissions according to occupa- 
1 Sec. tional clusters 

Item 
2.3 



1/7/82 

Item 
2.5 



2/4/82 

Item 
2.1 



2/4/82 

Item 
2.2 



OCE To encourage expansion of occupai:ional 

education into intemediate and junior high 



1 



educati 
school s 



Chanc. I To support the Animal Care Commission's pilot 
Office' 1 project - Nature's Niche 



rhanc To fund a staff person in the office of the 
Office llxecuttve Secretary (Handicapped Commission 
proposal) 

13 0 



Accepted 



c 



c 3 



X. 



> 



CO 



0} 

'a. 



c 
o 



a. 
6 



Respbnsi Bi 1 i iJies Jouti j ned 
in propoial ajssunjed b| 
DSE Dersdnnell 
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Accepted 



STATUS OF ADVISORY COUNCIL RECOMMENDATIONS . 
WHERE PRIMARY IMPLEMENTATION TOOK PLACE DURING 
JANUARY - JUNE 1982 



Date of 1 
1 Motionl 


lesponsei 
Center 


2/4/82 


OCE 


Item 
2.2 


OHS 


12/4/82 

1 Item 
1 2.2 


Policy 

Sub 
iConini tt 


13/4/82 


1 DHS 


1 Item 
1.2 





13/4/82 

Item 
1.3 



13/4/82 [Exec. 
I Sec. 

Item 
1.4 



RECOMMENDATION 



0) 



U 



U 

(/I 



o u 



e 



e o 



c 

(/I 



-a 



8 

e 
o 



c 
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TO review the Business Education Advisorv 
Ccnmission's recomnendations re. cumc 



TO can upon Conmissions to fomally priori- 
tize their issues and concerns 

To clarify the true status of admissions to 
vocational high schools 



To clarify the relationship of school Advisory 
S^itsioils to the council 



Vol demand for such workers 
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STATUS OF ADVISORY COUNCIL RECOMMENDATIONS 
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To issue Certificates of Achievement as well 
Is diplOTar Certificates to indicate length 
of tiSeTudent studies an occupational area 
and level of competency achieved 

To stronqly suggest that the Board of Educatior 
adopHhe sex Equity Commission's pilot supporl 
project proposal 

To insure Advisory Council input in Borough 
Wide Planning Coirm.ittees 
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Tn rnniointly Create a planning calendar with 
Se Office of Ca^er Education which insures 
cSuncil/Con^ission input into VEA proposals 
currently in planning phase 
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